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For the Companion, 


BYERS’S FOLLY. 
Prize Story for Girls.* 
By Patience Stapleton. 


‘What did ye say yer name wa’ ?” 

We stood outside the wire fence, Georgie and I, 
and looked at the old man who leaned on his 
plough surveying us, while the two shaggy horses 
attached to it languidly hung their heads as if 
intending a furtive nap. 

“I’m Charline Boyd; this is Georgie, my little 
brother. We’ve come all the way from Kansas 
City. We're your own grandchildren. Mother's 
dead. Father sent us here; he’s gone to Arizona 
to work in a mine.” 

He looked dazed. 

“Clarrissy dead, ’n’ you her children? Wal, it 
do beat all! An’ you sich a big gal, an’ him her 
livin’ pictur, an’ I not knowin’ she wa’ gone 
Come in, dears; the gate’s beyant, but ye kin 
crawl under the wires. There! Now lemme look 
at yer. Laws, child! don’t ye try to kiss me; my 
face aint none too clean.” 

He was a pleasant-faced, blue-eyed old man, 
with long curling white hair. His teeth were gone, 
but otherwise he seemed unlike old men, for he 
was straight and tall, his arms brawny and strong. 
His clothes were neat, but neglected-looking, the 
buttons hanging, with little tears widening into 
large rents. I was only fourteen, but mother had 
taught me to do a grown woman’s work ; besides, 
Georgie was five, and such a baby made me feel 
older. 

‘“‘Where’s grandma?” I asked. 

For answer he pointed his thum) ata mound 
away at the end of the level field, where a rude 
wooden cross was planted. 

“She's thar. She went a year ago. I’ve lived 
alone sence, an’ it’s the blessin® of Providence you 
children is come. Oftentimes I’ve feared I might 
grow desprat outer sheer lonesomeness ’n’ sorrer. 
Maybe you didn’t know’t, but Clarrissy ’n’ mother 
quarrelled in years gone, ’n’ never got fren’ly, 
wich was because yer ma married yer pa, wich 
seemed to me a good man ‘nuff; but wimmen is 
queer, ’n’ mother looked high for Clarrissy. 
They'll be tergether now, ’n’ thar aint no ill will 
thar. They’ll be fren’ly agin, an’ as inthe old 
times, I’ll see them two a-waitin’ to welcome me 
when I’m done my work in life.” 

He leaned heavily on the plough, and looked 
down on the fresh furrowed earth. A big tear rolled 
down his wrinkled cheek. I stole my arm in his. 

“I so hungry !” cried poor little Georgie, his lips 
quivering and his round eyes filling with tears. 

‘Bless his little heart!”’ said grandfather, recov- 
ering himself and patting my cheek softly. ‘Here 
you be, jest off a long journey, ’n’ me a-keepin’ 
yer in the cold, an’ meanderin’ on as if thar wa’n’t 
no to-day, but all yesterdays. How did yer come ?” 
he asked, unharnessing the horses. 

“By rail to D——; then a gentleman gave us a 


ride here in his fine carriage. We came in the | 
train with his daughter, Miss Bessie Little. He | 


owns a big ranch near here.” 

“A fine young lady,” broke in grandfather. 
“She was like a darter to yer granma, an’ though 
she lived miles away, she was over night an’ day, 
a-gallopin’ ’cross the plains on a black horse as is 
a thoroughbred, an’ a fine specimen of horseflesh 


’ 


as is seen in these parts. She kin ride, too, ’n’| 


aint a-feared o’ nothin’. Mother set a sight by 
her. Druv yer up, did he? Wal, that was con- 
sederate.” 

“Yes; and we got out below here and walked, 
for the road was rough, and we didn’t want to take 
him out of his way.” 

We were now at the house, a neat little one- 
story cottage, containing four rooms. A comfort- 
able barn and yard for the cattle were near, and a 
well close by the door. There was a cosey kitch- 
en, a sitting-room, and two bed-rooms; one the 
“spare room,” grandfather said, proudly. It 
looked neat and precise, but was as cold and damp 
as the tomb. The lonely old man had faithfully 
swept and dusted, and kept everything where his 
wife had placed it, even her work-basket, with a 
needle sticking in the half-finished gingham 
sleeve. 


Georgie and I took the spare room, and I built | 


a fire and aired the bedding. In a few days I 
* This story received the second prize offered for sto- 
ries for girls, 1884. 


grew competent to take charge of the house, put 
things where she had placed them, and cook the 
simple meals,—and these were very simple, for 


and a calf comprised the stock. 

“T don’t hev no luck wi’ poultry, Charley,” he 
said. He called me Charley, for Charline was too 
“new fangled,” and Charley was the name of his 
dead son. ‘Mother used to raise a sight, but arter 
| she went they begun dyin’, an’ what didn’t die 





was eat by cayotes.” 


grandfather was poor. Two old horses, two cows | 


and in it was a fine rooster and six hens, and 
a big bundle of clothing that she had outgrown, 
and that fitted me. 

Grandfather and I built a hen-house, and a 
yard which we made of posts, around which we 
twisted barbed wire that we had secured from the 
surveyors. Grandfather loaded his gun, and slept, 
he used to say, with one eye and both ears open, 
and bang! the gun would go in the middle of the 
night; and in the morning we would find a cayote 
| dead, close by the barn. 
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| In a few days grandfather came to me, and said, 
with a little hesitation,— 

“Maybe, Charley, I might hitch up ’n’ go down 
| ter I—, an’ fetch yer clothes. You’ll be a-wantin’ 
| em.” 
| I disliked to embarrass him, and I felt humbled 
| and shamed, as I said, “We had to sell all our 
| things to bury mother and pay our fares, and I 
| lost my little satchel in the train.” 
| ‘Never mind, dear,” he said, cheerily. ““Mother 
left a heap of clothes, ‘n’ I’ve been debatin’ on 
givin’ ’em to some un as needed ’em. It seemed 
wicked they wa’n’t doin’ no good to no one,” and 
he led me to an old hair-covered trunk and spread 
out its contents. 

The clothes were strongly impregnated with 
camphor, and folded as neatly and carefully as a 
woman would have done. There were decent calico 
dresses and one of cashmere, and a quantity of 
unbleached underclothing, but unfortunately for 
me, who am tall and thin, grandma was short and 
fat. 

The last day of my first week on the ranch Miss 
Bessie Little rode up to the cabin on her coal-black 
horse. She was a sweet-faced girl, blue-eyed and 
yellow-haired, and rode beautifully. She made 
herself at home, petted Georgie, and I, shy as I 
was, found myself confiding to her all my troub- 
les and hopes. She sympathized with me and 
helped me, cutting a frock for Georgie and a 
basque for me, and when she rode off, she prom- 
ised to come often. 

The next day a wagon came from her home, 
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How dreary the howls of the cayotes were at 


night, especially when one of their number was 


| killed! Then they would seem to unite in a chorus 
of maledictions. 

Miss Bessie rode up one day, and at her heels 
was an overgrown shepherd puppy, with big paws 
and jolly little black eyes. 

“Here’s a cayote exterminator, Grandfather 
Byers,” she said, as she jumped from the saddle, 
and the black horse fell eagerly to eating the 
short, crisp buffalo-grass, just as though he was 
not stuffed at home. 

She imitated the cayote’s cry; the dog bristled, 
his eyes shot fire, he looked in all points of the 
compass, and then, with a fierce howl, tore madly 
around the house. 

Through Miss Bessie’s kindness I found a ready 
market for my eggs and chickens, and for the but- 
ter I learned to make; and she showed me how to 
“Jay butter down” for winter use. 

Though she never had to work, she knew every 
task in a farmer’s wife’s existence; and perhaps 
it was best, for there was a young man living near 
her father’s ranch, who himself owned a’ big 
ranch, and who took tea every Sunday afternoon 
with her father, and went to church down in the 
village every Sunday evening with her. She used 
to blush prettily when grandfather teased her about 
him. 

About two miles from our ranch were three low 
hills, or mounds. Behind one, in a sort of valley, 
hedged in by the hills and facing the plains, was 
a well ninety feet deep, called, I regret to say, 














“Byers’s Folly.” Poor grandfather had had the 
well dug, hoping to obtain water to irrigate his 
land. He could not see ahead to the time when a 
company of capitalists would intersect the region 
with irrigating ditches, and each man’s land could 


| be benefited by paying a small annual water-tax. 


Grandfather’s money gave out before the well 
was finished, and the wide, deep, black hole, care- 
lessly crossed by rotten boards, and a big pile of 
earth, was all that was left of his labor and his 
fortune. 

Not only was his money sunk in the hole, but 
also large sums borrowed from Mr. Little, who, I 
knew, had forgiven it, and five hundred dollars 
borrowed from a Mr. Davieson, of D——, and to 
this man our ranch was mortgaged. 

Grandfather grew gloomy and sad as spring 
same on. He brightened up a little when I showed 
him my account-book,—Miss Bessie showed me 
how to keep it,—and I proved to him how much 
money I had made with the hens and the butter; 
but he sighed a moment after. 

“Ef I hadn’t ’a’ done that, how comferable we'd 
’a’ been. You're sich a smart girl, like a son more’n 
a gal, Charley. But Davieson’s a hard man; he 
wants every dollar, or the place. I dunno as ter- 
morrer’ll find us with a roof to cover us, an’ ’tis a 
fine property too, now the irrergatin’ ditch crosses 
it.” 

He seemed to take little interest in the farm- 
work. He would harness the horses, plough a 
few furrows, and then stand ina helpless attitude, 
looking towards D - He would wander down 
to the road to ask passers if they had a letter for 
him, and then would sit outside the kitchen door, 
his face hidden in his hands. Georgie, playing 
near by, would try to comfort him in his loving 
baby way. 

One day, however, & man came up on horse- 
back. He tossed me a letter—I’ve hated yellow 
envelopes ever since—for grandpa, who was down 
the field with his team; it was such a sunny 
March day, it gave him new life for his work. 

I could not bear to take it, so I put Georgic’s 
sunbonnet on him, and pinned the letter to his 
frock, and with a big cookie in his hand, sent him 
down to “danpa.” 

They came back later, hand in hand, the tame 
old horses following. Grandfather hurried past 
me into his chamber, and shut the door. His face 
was ash-colored, his eyes bloodshot. I waited a 
long time; I feared he might be dead, so I rapped 
on the door. He opened it; he was dressed in his 
worn black broadcloth suit, with his old-fashioned 
high collar. I remembered then it was the first 
time I had ever seen him wear a white shirt. He 
held an old beaver hat in his hand, and was ab- 
sently brushing the nap with his sleeve. 

“Tt’s come, dear. That! I’m goin’ ter D—-. 
I'll try if he won’t wait till fall. U’ll work hard. 
Maybe the crops’ll do summat. I'll sell the stock” 
—those old horses were so dear to him! “No, don’t 
kiss me, dear; it ’ud break me down. I’ve jest 
found out I’m a weak old man. I never felt it 
afore.” 

Ile staggered out to the barn. T followed him. 

“T mayn’t be back for two days or so. Will 
you be afeered ?” 

“No,” T said, but I was. I helped him into the 
wagon. He seemed dazed and half-blinded by his 
misfortune. Oh, if I could help him! I did the 
work faithfully when he was gone, driving the 
cows and milking them, and taking care of the 
house and Georgie and the poultry. 

The next day a band of Indians—ten or twelve 
—rode up to the cabin. I was frightened, but met 
them as coolly as if I had plenty to protect me. 
Georgie, in wild alarm, hid under the bed. The 
Indians seemed kind, and only wanted a drink of 
milk. There were four squaws among them, with 
kind, bright eyes; one gave me a necklace of 
beads as they rode off. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Little and Tom Gray 
rode up in haste, their horses white with foam. 

“Bessie!” shouted Mr. Little, as he came up 
over the hill. “Is she here?’ Have you seen 
her ?” 

“Not for a week,” I said. “Has anything hap- 
pened ?” 

“She went to ride yesterday afternoon, and hasn’t 
returned yet, nor has she been seen. We hoped 
she was here.” 

“She hasn’t been.” 

They looked white and scared. Mr. Little 
seemed to have aged in a night. 

“There was a band of Indians here,” said Gray ; 
“they may have taken her.” 




















I told them of the Indians’ visit, and thought it 
improbable, as they seemed so kindly disposed ; 
but they rode off, following the trail. 

That night was more dreadful than the first, and 
the dog seemed frenzied over the cayotes, who 
yelled till morning, and I cried myself into hys- 
terics and frightened poor little Georgie, who sat 
up in bed and sereamed the “kiyos were eating his 
dirl.” Ile always called Miss Bessie his ‘‘dirl.” 

The next morning a number of people came up; 
they were hunting for Bessie. The whole neigh- 
borliood was searched. 

I could not leave home, but Georgie and I 
walked over the ranch, looking in every hole, and 
wistfully across the plains. Our dog, Smarty, ran 
after us, and a silly old turkey-gobbler, my pet 
and the pride of my poultry-yard, joined in the 
procession. Smarty chased him, and Gobble flew 
over the wire-fence and rushed down the hill, 
through a valley, across the road, and I saw the 
two, mere specks, tearing up the hill near the 
well. 

“HWe'll kill Gobble!” I shouted, seizing Geor- 
gie’s hand, and we rushed after them, Georgie 
erying at the top of his lungs and being winded at 
every step. At last I took him on my back, and 
finished the race with a heavy burden. 

At the foot of the hill was the well, and there 
Gobble stood, scolding and shaking his red neck, 
while Smarty seemed to have forgotten his very 
existence, but was running around the well, ut- 
tering short, quick barks. 

The planks around and over the well were gone, 
and the earth about it was ploughed as if there 
had been a strugyle. 
and rushed down. 
looked down. 


I dropped Georgie’s hand 
I pushed Smarty away, and 
It was dark, but I fancied I saw 
something white away down. Just then a faint 
voice from the depths of the earth shouted,— 

“Help! help!” 

“I’m Charley Boyd. 
again!” 

“Bessie Little. 
down. 


Who’s here? Shout 
My horse fell; he’s dead, away 
I’m clinging to a plank in the side. I 
can’t hold on much longer. 
ing!” 

What could I do? 

“Bessie,” I shouted, “hold on a 
I'm going for help!” 

“I’ve been unconscious. 
Don’t leave me. The dirt 
life.” 

“T’'ll leave Georgie here. 
dirl is in that 
Don't you ery.’ 


My arms are break- 


little while; 


I’m faint. I shall die. 
falling brought me to 


Ilere, Georgie, your 


hole; sit there and talk to her. 


Georgie’s lip trembled, but he minded bravely, 
pleading the dog should stay, but TL was afraid to 
trust him. “Gobble tay wif Dorgie,” he said, pit- 
eously ; but that sagacious bird was already wing- 


ing and hopping his way homeward. I left Bes- 

sie answering Georgie’s seared “I Tlalloo!” | 
If she could keep conscious till T got back | Tow 

I thanked grandpa for his careful habits. T knew 


just where the new clothes-line was, the crowbar 


swered me herself! She had climbed up the last 
few yards by the broken timbers. The earth was 
torn up around me, my hands were raw and bleed- 
ing, and I bear the marks of the rope on my body 
to this day. 

Just then we heard a shouting, and Mr. Little 
and Mr. Gray rode up, and the latter wasn’t 
ashamed to kiss Bessie just as her father did, and 
before all the people. 

Georgie was up in the lap of Mr. Little, and 
Smarty lay down at my feet, worn out. <A party 
of the searchers met the poor baby and dog, and 
caught at the fearful meaning in the baby’s inco- 
herent words, dashed up to the well, and found us 
both on the brink. 

They could not believe it was I who had res- 
cued her till they saw my hands and the rope and 
the crowbar still firm in the earth. 

Grandpa was there, and kissed me and cried over 
me, as if I too had been down the well. 

Miss Bessie had lost her way in the dark after a 
long ride across the plains, and her horse had 
stumbled over the planks and fallen through and 
broken his spine. Miss Bessie’s habit had caught 
on a projecting beam, and she clung there two 
nights and nearly two days. Yet with all the 
horrors of her situation, she was only fifteen feet 
down. 

When Mr. Little learned that our ranch was 
mortgaged, he went to Mr. Davieson, paid the 
money, and gave the farm back to grandfather. 
He made me a present of a sum of money, and 
Mr. Gray gave Georgie a like present. 
In the two years since that time, our ranch has 
come to be one of the most prosperous in the coun- 
try. We have a fine herd of cattle, and an im- 
mense poultry-yard, and grandfather hires a man 
to help him, while I have a Swede girl to work 
for me in the house. 
Miss Bessie is Mrs. Gray now, and still my best 
friend. She never rides alone, and is less dar- 
ing than she used to be. 
I am happy to say no one ever reproached grand- 
father for his carelessness in leaving the well so 
poorly protected. He suffered enough for it, and it 
is filled in now. 
Though Mrs. Gray never says anything, yet I 
think she often mourns for the noble black horse, 
who, with shoes on, saddle and bridle, found a 
burial below the plains—the plains where he had 
so often roamed with his fearless young mistress 
under the blue Colorado skies, in the shadow of 
the Rockies. 

4+@ 
WASHINGTON. 


His influence spread so wide and deep, 
Karth-fettered millions stirred in sleep. 
—Vaul H, Hayne, 
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A STORY OF 1776. 


“Yoh’d better make dem brasses shine, Bob. 
um Shaw’s makin’ de rounds ob de house, and she’ 
bustin’ wid temper.” 





and the hatchet. 
ranch, and TL must 
world to help her. | 
Hlow [ got back T never knew. I Georgie | 
from the top of the hill. He to the 
edge of the well, and was singing a little baby- | 
song IT had taught him. 


We were eight miles from any 


act as if there was no one in the | 


Siw 
had crawled 


Ilis cheeks were red and 
feverish, and his voice hoarse. 

“Bessie!” [ shouted. 

“Allright. Georgie kept me from fainting. I 
made him sing.” 

“Dit dirl out! dit dirl out!’ Georgie screamed, 
clinging to my skirts. IT pushed him away; there 
Was no time to pet or comfort him. 

“Run to the road, Georgie, that way; now hal- | 
loo for help. Yes, take the dog. 
your dirl is in Byers’s well.” 


Tell everybody 





I knew his white, tear-wet face would bring the 
most unbelieving and I watched his 
chubby form, in the bright plaid dress, and the 
panting dog disappear over the hill. All vad 


stranger, 


while I was digging a deep hole with the hatchet, 
and scooping the earth out with my hands, and 


shouting every few moments to Bessie. T buried 
the crowbar half-way, then I tried my weight; it 


did not move. Thad seen men wind lines around 
a post to raise heavy objects. } 
“Put this noose around your waist!” T shouted. | 
“T dare not,” she answered, faintly. “You 
couldn't help me. Oh, go for help!” 
“You must, 
can’t find anybody. They’re all hunting for you.” 
“Tean't!” she cried, piteously. 
“Then Tl leave you!” T shouted. 
late; it’s your last chance!” 


“It’s getting 


There was a ghastly stillness for a few moments. 
I wound the line around the bar and around my 
waist. 
I heard the beam 
go rattling down, and a fearful strain tightened 


“Took out!” she screamed. 


the cord. I thought it would cut me in two. For 
a moment I thought I was going over. Happily, 
the ridge of earth was a protection. The rope 


loosened. 


| treated her with the subservient deference which our 


The end’s fast to a crowbar. T! 


A mumbled response of abuse 
of slaves, some of whom wore a livery of brown and 
gold, were lounging or at work. Madam Shaw was 
noted as one of the best housekeepers and hardest 


mistresses in Philadelphia. Her children and slaves 


grandmothers required of their dependents; but 
human nature inwardly was just the same in 1776 as 
now, however different the garb or manner. 

sob, whom Cato had thought fit to warn of coming 
danger, was the only white servant in the kitchens, 
a tall, lank lad of twenty, dressed in a long, coarse 
woollen shirt, knee-breeches and leather apron. His 
face, covered now with grime, was delicately cut, the 
features high and marked; his light brown hair and 
blue eyes offered a marked contrast to the other ser- | 
vants, who were jet black, importations for the most 
part from the Barbadoes or Barbary coast. 

Lazy as they were, Bob was lazier. 





Paul under- 
stood horses, Cassius was the most skilful pastry- 
cook in town; even Cato was a shrewd errand-boy. 
But the white slave Bob was apparently intelligent, 


skilful, or shrewd about nothing. He dragged his 
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as an equal. 
pointing to him with her fan. 
who was a kindly fellow. 


he’s lahnin’, he’s lahnin’.”” 
The lady looked at the drudge. 


ing with him. Her thin cheeks reddened. 
“Put him in livery,” turning to Faunce. 


row, to look at the fox-chase. 
with the dogs.” 


white lad stood before her. 


called, to his mistress. 


the livery! 


kitchen. But not that—not that!” 


dangerously. 
my slaves, pray?” she asked, calmly. 

“Because I am no slave. 
not like a monkey. It is my right of birth.” 


London ’prentice, I presume.” 


on a leaf, tore it off, and gave it to him. 


better befit your back.” 
out his hand for the note. 


under him. 
town whipping-post. 


him there would be no pardon. 
back. 


as you have been to me!” 


for his morning’s ride. 


decorum, but her grammar was faulty, her language 
was coarse, and her words cut like stabs of a knife. 
The lad whom they called Bob watched her steadily, 
while the blacks slunk back cowed. It was the first 
time that the mistress had met her slave face to face, 
and for a moment she fancied that he criticised her 


“Of what use is that fellow, Faunce?” she said, 


“Not a great deal, Madam Shaw,” hesitated Faunce, 
“Not used to work. But 


Something in his 
eye told her that he measured her vulgarity and cru- 
elty, and that her wealth and rank counted for noth- 


“T shall 
drive out to Governor Penn’s at Lansdown to-mor- 


This fellow can run 


She turned into the dairy, where a black girl, in a 
gaudy Madras turban, was compounding syllabubs 
and iced punches for the noonday dinner, when the 
There was a sudden ces- 
sation of sound in the kitchens; every black face was 
turned aghast on the slave who dared to speak, un- 


“Madam!” he cried, with a wild gesture of suppli- 
cation, “I cannot run with your dogs! I cannot wear 
I am willing to work in the stable or 


Madam Shaw’s black eyes contracted and glittered 
“Why can you not wear the livery of 


My blood is as good as 
your own, and I deserve to be treated like a man and 


The lady smiled contemptuously. “A run-away 


Out of a capacious pocket, which hung by her side, 
she drew a notebook and pencil, scribbled a few words 


“You need not wear my livery to-day. You will 
carry this to the town officer at the market on High 
Street, and he will give you something which will 


The boy looked at her a moment, and then he held 
His knees literally shook 
It was an order for thirty lashes at the 
He had been long enough in 
the settlement to know how savage was this public 
punishment, and knew, too, how inexorable his mis- 
tress was in inflicting it on slaves who had only 
offended her by some trifling neglect of duty. For 


He turned to the door, and then suddenly looked 
He cried shrilly, “God may be as merciless to you 


Then he crossed the yard hastily to the gate, where 
young Master Thomas Shaw was preparing to mount 


In his rage and despair, the boy had not utterly 


Mad. 


and curses ran 
through the kitchen and laundries, in which a crowd 


lost common-sense. He knew there was no chance 
of escape from the whipping-post. The magistrates 
of the town held a strict rule of discipline over both 
white and black servants; to relax it in one instance 
was to weaken it in all, and Madam Shaw was the 
most rigorous of all the owners of human chattels. 
From a boy of his own age perhaps mercy might be 
8 | hoped. 

He went directly to young Shaw, who, with his boy- 
ish figure disguised in a velvet, high-collared coat, and 
his round, apple cheeks framed by a wig and chapeau, 





read yonder?” said one Friend to another, stopping 
close by Robertson. 

“It is the bill passed two days ago by the turbulent 
Congress; written, I believe, by a radical young Vir- 
ginian, Jefferson. Defiance to King George and dis. 
obedience to the Penns. Ah, Friend Simon! thee 
has often quarrelled with the rule of William and his 
sons, but thee will fall upon more troublous times 
now.” 

“Peace! Let us hear how the bill reads.” 

Robertson turned his heavy eyes towards the read- 
er, whose voice rang out clear and distinct. At first 
he caught no trace of meaning, then a single sen- 
tence struck upon his confused brain. 

‘All men are created equal.” 

«Then, if all men are equal, all men are free, and I 
am no longer rightly held as a slave!” he cried, 
vehemently. He stood like one stunned in the crowd, 
scarce hearing the shouts which broke forth, or the 
sudden clangor of the great bell overhead, as it rung 
out a message which has been heard through all the 
world. 

The other bells of the little town joined in the tri- 
umphant music, a salvo of artillery began to thunder 
from the levee, the chimes of Christ Church pealed in 
the distance. The crowd had dispersed. 

Robertson sat alone on a fallen tree, the Indians 
under their shed mumbled and smoked together. The 
boy was conscious presently of some one looking at 
him intently, and raising his head, saw a stout, short 
man with wide-rimmed hat shading a grave, shrewd 
face, standing in front of him. His eyes had a pecu- 
liar keen insight in them whose force, somehow, 
brought the lad to his feet. 

Probably no American ever possessed eyes as clear 
and far-seeing as those of this man. It was quite in 
accordance with his character that he should come 
out of the building where he had helped to lay the 
foundation of a mighty government and observe the 
well-kept delicate nails of a stable-boy. 

“T judge from certain little signs, my lad, that you 
are not of the laboring class. Who are you? What 
is your trouble?” 

The hearty, manly tone recalled his manhood to 
Robertson. He told his story, gathering fresh rage 
and heat as he talked. “If all men are equal in this 
your colony, prove it tome! Release me from these 
clothes of a slave, from the kitchen of that vulgar 
woman, from the whipping-post!”’ he cried. 

There was a queer twinkle in the eyes of the old 
man. “All men are equal, or ought to be,” he said 
calmly. ‘What clothes they wear or what work 
they do at twenty depends very much on themselves. 
When the son of a baronet and an Eton scholar 
finds himself in a kitchen and at the whipping-post, 
there is nobody to blame but himself. Your punish- 
ment is severe, but you have earned it.” 

Robertson turned fiercely away. ‘I thought you 
would help me! I thought you would lend me the 
money to redeem myself and return home. I should 
have paid you with usury.” 

“Perhaps,” dryly. “I never lend money without 
security—at least of character. Stay; do not be in 
such furious haste. Meet me at the City Tavern at 
five o’elock; I will inquire concerning you.” 

Before five, Robertson was in waiting. 
clock struck the hour, his friend approached. ‘Too 
early, young man! Punctuality does not mean the 
waste of five minutes before the hour. I have seen 
Madam Shaw. She has handed over her right and 
title to your labors to me. I propose to find you em- 
ployment in the shop of a printer well-known to me. 
For four months your wages will be paid tome. By 
that time I shall know what stuff is in you, lad.” 


As the 





was patting and soothing a mettled horse. Bob caught 
Master Thomas shook him off in- 


him by the arm. 
dignantly. 
“What do you want, sirrah?” 


“Your mother has given me this,’’ holding out the 


order with a shaking hand. 

“Which Ihave no doubt you well earned. 
back!”’ 

“One moment! 


Stand 


My name is Robertson Farwell. 
My father is a baronet in Sussex. I was sent to Eton, 
fell into wild courses, and fled to escape my creditors. 
In the fields I was captured by a gang, who threw 


“And then?” eagerly. 

“I make no promises.” 

But something in the hearty, kindly face warmed 
Robertson’s heart with sudden joy. He held out his 
hand. 

“T will do my best, sir. I will go home to my father 
a different man.” 

“We shall see; we shall see,” quietly. 

The boy did fulfil his promise. He worked for 
four months steadily, and learned as much of the 
trade as could be mastered in that time. With the 
help of his friend he went back home, to return in a 








me, with twenty others, into the hold of a vessel | gay years and settle permanently in Philadelphia, a 


coming to Philadelphia. 
I appeal to you to save me. 
only a boy—like myself.” 


The wretched lad hung sobbing to the horse’s neck, 
Master Shaw looked | 


compelling him to stand still. 
at him doubtfully a moment, then,— 
“It’s alie!” he cried. “Stand back!” 


He raised his whip as he spoke and struck him sav- 
agely across the face, and gave spurs to his horse and 


long, lean body to and fro from kitchen to stable, sel- | galloped up the muddy street. 


dom raising his miserable, gloomy face, and no mat- 
ter what his work, whether he swept the stalls, 
grubbed weeds, or, as now, polished the great and- 


| irons, he moved like an automaton which badly need- 
jed winding up. 


Faunce, the black major-<domo, had, months ago, 
made a sort of underdrudge of the boy, finding he was 
good for nothing else. 
| The kitchens of the rulers of the province were 
filled at that time with as many of these white slaves 
jas blacks, and usually they proved to be the more in- 

dustrious servants. Every ship brought crowds of 
paupers from England or the Palatinate. The ship’s 
captain, on their arrival, fastened them under the 
hatehways and anchored out in the river, until the 
citizens came out and bought them for as long a time 
as would pay for their passage. Usually the term 
was for several years, but when the owners were 
| sharpers and the slaves ignorant, the bondage lasted 
for life. Bob, who had been bought by the Shaws a 
few months ago, avoided not only the black slaves, 
but the white redemptorists in the same condition as 
himself. 

A 


few moments after Cato’s announcement, the 


The redemptorist followed him, his brain 
whirl of rage and despair. 


England. 


He crept languidly through the town, which ran 
alongside of the river in four long, straggling streets, 
lined with low houses of black and red English brick. 
A crowd was urging its way to the town-hall, com- 
posed, for the most part, of solid-looking citizens, a 


I was sold before I landed. 
You are a boy—you are 


in 


a 
It would be easy to escape 
into the wilderness outlying the town, but it was full 
of vague terrors to him, and by leaving the settle- 
ment he cut himself off from all chance of return to 


sober, helpful citizen. 

When the Republic gave Benjamin Franklin place 
among the wisest of her founders, Robertson Farwell 
told ihe story of how the great philosopher, while 
binding the lightning or freeing a nation, had found 
time to make a man of a poor white slave. 





A BRIGHT EGYPTIAN. 


When the English explorer Mr. F. L. James trav- 
elled in the Soudan, he was accompanied by a young 
Egyptian of the name of Suleiman, the story of whose 
life is an interesting one, evincing far more energy, 
combined with a keen desire for acquiring knowledge, 
than one generally expects to tind among Egyptians. 
Mr. James thus sketches it: 

“Suleiman was born near Wady Halfah, at the sec- 
ond cataract, and at the age of ten years was sent to 
his uncle, a baker by trade, at Alexandria. He re- 
mained there some time, but his uncle ill treated him, 





few of whom wore the Quaker dress, followed by the | and he ran away to Cairo, where he took several situ- 


usual number of idle apprentices in their leather 
aprons, school-boys, negroes in livery, and, fur on 


the outskirts, an Indian laden with peltry. 


ations as a domestic servant. Here he conceived a 
strong desire to learn to read and write; so, having 
saved enough money out of his wages to purchase a 


. . . ' . . . . 

Robertson was carried along mechanically in the | native apparatus for making tea, having a small grate 
throng. He was the only man in town, probably, | underneath it to burn charcoal, and a sufficient quan- 
who did not know that a crisis had been reached that tity of the requisite articles, such as cups, tea, sugar 


day in the struggle between the colonies and the 


mother country. 
him deaf and blind to all outside life. 


He walked on now in the hot July sun, deaf to all 
the tumult of talk about him, blind to the excited 


faces hurrying by. 


At last, reaching the outskirts of | ing, ‘Tehai! tchai!’ 


and fuel, he left service, hired a little garret, and be- 


His own terrible tragedy had made | came a regular attendant at one of the native schools. 


“As soon as his Jessons were over, he would rush 
off to his room, fetch his tea-kettle, and go the round 
of the carriage-stands in the European quarter, cry- 
(tea! tea!) and so generally 


“Hanuleasy!” she cried. “I can catch my feet | door was thrown open and Faunce appeared in the | the crowd which now numbered some three or four | earned more than enough to cover the day’s expenses. 


in the sides; the earth is soft.” 

I wound the rope around the bar and myself. I 
was in a perfect snarl. 

Suddenly the rope grew loose, there was no 
weight. @Was she lost? Everything grew black, 
and I kaew nothing. 

When I came to, there were two men bending 
over me, trying to force brandy in my mouth. 

*“Where’s Bessie?” God be thanked, she an- 


corridor without, gorgeous in scarlet coat, wig, and 
ruffles at his breast, ushering, with profound bows, 
Madam Shaw into the kitchen. Her white hair was 
| puffed and rolled in a high pyramid, her flowered 
paduasoy gown was tucked back from a satin petti- 
coat, and her stately little figure was lifted from the 
ground on pointed, red-heeled slippers. 

She stood on the sanded floor, her black eyes glanc- 
| ing here and there, hawklike. She did not scold, like 
{a modern vixen. 





Her voice was toned with grave. 


, thousand, he stopped under shelter of the shed built | 


“His relatives in Cairo were at aloss to imagine how 


outside of the town-hall for the use of the Indians | he maintained himself; for they knew he had left 


who came to the settlement. 


| A group of redmen had tethered their horses below 
| it, and were seated on the ground eating their baked 
prawn as calmly as though they were in the depths of 
A man was standing on a small wooden 


the forest. 


| service, and spent his days in school. 


His great de- 
light was to go to an uncle who was a grocer, living 
in the native quarters, to buy some provisions, and 
listen to the inquiries as to how he lived, and where 
he got money enough to pay for his lodging and edu- 








platform in the grassy slope back of the town-house, | cation; but he kept his secret, and never ventured 


with a paper open in his hand. 


into that quarter to sell his tea. 


“Can thee tell me what John Nixon is going to! “At length some of his school-fellows, meeting him 
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on his evening rounds, told their master, who being 
struck with the boy’s perseverance, gave him permis- 
sion to bring his kettle into school with him; where 
in addition to what he sold in the streets, the boys 
bought from him; and some of them, being sons of 
well-to-do people, would pay him a trifle more than 
what he asked outside. 

“After leaving school, he entered the service of Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker, and went with them up the 
White Nile to the lakes, on the expedition Sir Samuel 
describes in his book, ‘Ismailia.’ On their return he | 
obtained a place for him in the late Khedive’s private 
dispensary ; and, on his abdication, Suleiman followed 
him to Naples, where he remained for some time in 
the same employ. 

“At length, being, to use his own expression, 
‘gusted’ with the people in Naples; and as a Mahom- 
etan, living in constant dread of eating pigs’ flesh in 
some form or other in his food, he returned to Cairo, 
and again entered into service. His master, an Eng- 
lishman, was just leaving Egypt, and having no fur- 
ther need of his services, recommended him to the 
Soudan.” 


| 
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For the Companion. 


SWALLOWS. 


Now over window, now o'er roof, 
Now near the chamber ceiling; 
Now in the ether wide aloof 
His little form revealing. 

Ne’er overjoyed, ne’er underjoyed, 
At heaven or home aye happy: 

Or for himself or young employed, 
Or in the chimney nappy. 

And when eve falls on Clover Brook 
And farmers homeward looking, 

The swallow snuggles in his nook 
To hear the supper cooking. 

T. O. PAINE. 
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For the Companion. 


RATTLESNAKES. 


Rattlesnakes are not as dangerous as most persons | 
imagine, for they are very sluggish in their move- | 
ments, and, as a rule, give timely warning of their 
presence by their rattle. Furthermore, they must 
coil themselves up like a watch-spring before striking, 
and can then only spring for a distance about their 
own length. 

Iremember well my apprehensions when about to 
visit the great Western prairies, at hearing that rat- 
tlesnakes were very numerous there; and that it was 
not an unusual thing for a traveller on waking up in 
the morning to find one coiled up in his blanket. 

In fact, my blood ran cold at the idea; and, before 
starting out to “rough it,” I provided myself with a 
huge pair of top-boots, and with a loosely-braided hair 
rope, over which it is said a snake will not pass, to 
put round my bed at night. 

Finding that the old plainsmen were not generally 
in the habit of taking the latter precaution, I used the 
rope but once; though I did not cease to congratu- 
late myself upon having bought the top-boots, for in 
some sections rattlesnakes were very numerous. 

Many times have I alighted from my broncho, and 
killed one with a little cuvirt (a riding-whip made of 
raw-hide), though I remember an old plainsman tell- 
ing me that my bravery was born of ignorance, and 
that if I had seen as much of the reptiles as he had, I 
would exercise a little more caution. 

The flesh of these snakes is very white; and it is 
said that Canadians sometimes eat it. The Canadians 
have to be cautious, however, in killing one for food, 
for if the first blow fails to kill, or only partially stuns 
the snake, the latter instantly bites himself in several 
parts of the body, which is thus rendered poisonous, 
and would prove fatal to any one who should eat of 
it. 

Dr. Fordyce states that he knew a negro servant 
of an Indian merchant, in Africa, who was fond 
of rattlesnake-soup, in which he always boiled the 
head with the rest of the snake, without regard to the 
poison. 

This seems almost incredible, although it is well- 
known that some poisons can be taken internally 
with perfect impunity, a single drop of which, intro- 
duced directly into the blood, would prove fatal. 

Horses, sheep, and dogs do not, as a rule, die from 
the effects of a rattlesnake’s bite, though the part bit- 
ten often swells to a great size. Pigs are said to be 
entirely exempt from the effects of the poison, and 
will kill and eat the snakes whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. 

There are several antidotes for the poison. The 
leaf of the rattlesnake-root is considered, by some, 
the most efficacious remedy; and Virginian snake- 
root, chewed, makes an excellent poultice for the 
wound. 

The fat of the snake itself, rubbed into the wound, 
is also said to be healing—though these three remedies 
are, I think, generally allowed to be of doubtful vir- 
tue when compared with what may be called the two 
sovereign remedies, alcohol and ammonia. 

The former is, without doubt, the most powerful 
known antidote for the poison; and I have heard of 
large quantities of brandy, taken internally, effecting 
a cure, without the least intoxication. Ammonia, if 
instantly applied to the wound, will, at least, prevent 
death. 

The popular belief that the age of a snake is indi- 
cated by the number of rattles on its tail is errone- 
ous, for rattles are frequently lost accidentally; and 
as many as four have been known to form in a single 
year. 

I remember well a fright I received in the summer 
of ’76, while stopping at West Las Animas, a little 
town in Southern Colorado, at what was then the 
terminus of the Arkansas Valley Railway. I had 
just arrived from the East, and was seated, with a 
friend, on the piazza of the Zandiver Hotel, watch- 
ing a long line of huge New Mexican freight-wagons 
wind slowly into town, when I heard a noise, directly 
under my chair, that sounded like dry peas shaken in 
a pod. 

“Look out!” shouted my friend; “‘there’s a rattle- 
snake!” and the lightning rapidity with which I 





' patched, however, despite his malignant appearance ; 


THE YOUTH’S 





his head oscillating rapidly to and fro, and his forked | 
and venomous tongue protruding. He was soon des. | 


and his rattles, three in number, I still keep. 

A full-grown rattlesnake rarely measures more than 
three feet in length, though in ‘“snake-stories” they 
are frequently mentioned as being much longer. 

A good story is told, in Colorado, of two men, 
friends, who were themselves notorious for telling 
impossible stories. 

One of them was telling, one day, of a rattlesnake 
he had seen, fully thirty feet in length, and whose 
rattle sounded like a train of cars. 

“T can leave it ter Bill here,” he said, turning to his 
friend ; “he was with me when I see ’im.” 

“Wal,” said Bill, slowly and thoughtfully, as if 
anxious to be very correct in his statement, “I could 
not say as ter his length, egsactly, fur I only see ’bout 
twenty-five foot uv ’im, jest as he was a-goin’ inter 
his hole!” 

After that the two were generally considered to be 
the champion story-tellers of that section. 

The experience of a cow-boy who was bitten by a 
rattlesnake, as related by himself, interested me 
greatly. 

I had occasion, in the latter part of the summer of 
°76, to visit the northern part of New Mexico, and on 
my return stopped a few days in a little settlement 
called Trinidad (meaning Trinity), situated at the 
base of the Raton Mountains in Colorado. 

It numbered about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
fully two-thirds of whom were Mexicans; and though 
it presented few attractions to the tourist, yet it was 
the most attractive place I had seen for several | 
months. Quite exhausted by three days’ and nights’ | 
tedious staging, I concluded to make it my resting- 
place. The day after my arrival, while seated on 
the piazza of the one small hotel in the settlement, 
chatting with its loquacious landlord, I noticed a 
strange-looking figure approaching. 

It was that of a tall, heavily-bearded man, 
perhaps fifty years of age, dressed in fringed 
buckskin garments, his head covered with 
the usual head- 
gear of the plains- 
man, a wide-brim- 
med white felt 





he passed his hand several times over his forehead, 
as if to collect his thoughts, he continued : 

“TI jest remember dashin’ the reptile to the ground 
an’ crunchin’ its head with my boot-heel, an’ then I 
made tracks fur camp. We hedn’t no bug-juice, nor no 
hartshorn, nor nothin’, an’ the nearest doctor was ter 
Fort Lyon, on the Arkansas, good forty miles away! 
Jim was a’most crazy when I told him what hed took 
place,—he was the best friend I ever hed,—an’ done | 
everything he could. 

“He opened out the wound with his jack-knife, | 
sucked out all the blood an’ pizen he could, chawed | 
some terbacker fur a poultice, an’ put it onter it, an’ 
tied a strip er raw-hide jest ez tight ez he could up 
above it, a little below the elbow. 

“Then he picked out the two freshest hosses (we 
hed three apiece), see thet the others was well staked 
out, an’ helped me inter the saddle, like I was a 
woman—jest so tender. They was good bronchos we 
hed, fur they made the distance ter Fort Lyon (so | 
Jim told me) in less nor three hours, an’ it was tol’- 
able rough goin’, some on it was, too, though I don’t 
remember nothin’ about it arter we hed rid a little 
while, the pain in my arm was so terrible. 

‘Jim told me arterwards thet he hed ter fasten me 
ter my saddle with a lariat, an’ pack me, like a dead 
antelope, fur the last ten miles. The doctor at the 
Fort said it wa’n’t much use todo nothin’, fearin’ ez 
how the pizen hed got inter my veins, fur my arm | 
was swollen terrible above the raw-hide, an’ worse | 
below it; but he kinder thought the only hope was 
ter take off my arm near the shoulder, an’ so he done 
t. 

“Didn’t even know Jim Smith fur three weeks; 
but” (here he paused, and there was a very snaky 
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RATTLESNAKES, 


sombrero, and his feet encased in moccasins elabor- 

ately worked with beads. 

As he approached, I noticed that his sombrero was 

encircled, in fact almost covered, by strings of rat- 

tles taken from rattlesnakes; that his jet-black hair 

reached, in snaky tresses, far down his back, and that 
one sleeve of his coat was empty. 

“Who is he?” I asked, eagerly, for a stranger-look- 
ing being it was never my fortune to see. 

“He?” replied mine host. ‘Why, that’s Rattle- 
snake Bill. He’s quite acharacter, he is. Don’t do 
nothin’ much but hunt rattlesnakes. Was bit by one 
on ’em oncet, and lost a arm by it. Has been a little 
off ever since” (here the landlord significantly tapped 
his forehead with his fore-finger). ‘‘Reckon he’ll tell 
yer ’bout it, ef yer want ’im to.” 

Expressing a desire to hear his story, Rattlesnake 
Bill was soon seated at my side, gazing abstractedly 
across the prairies. 

“Wal,” he commenced, when aroused from his ab- 
| straction, and informed that I would like to hear how 
he lost his arm, “‘me and Jim Smith (he was my com- 
padre then) was punchin’ cattle down on the Huerfa- 
no, and was to work on a big ‘round up,’—I remem- 
ber it jest like it was yesterday, though things since 
then do seem kinder mixed,—when we come to a 
camp one evenin’, *bout ez the sun was settin’. 

*““We hedn’t more’n staked out our hosses, when I 
seen, jest over a little rise near by, a herd er antelope 
—four or give does an’ a buck. Wal, Jim an’ me 
hedn’t hed no fresh meat fur more nor three weeks; 
hed been livin’ on ‘cow-belly’ and tortillas ; so I said 
ter Jim ez how I guessed I’d go out an’ see ef I 
couldn’t stalk one. 

“So I tuk my rifle—we hed ter go armedin them 
days—an’ started off. I see thet the wind war jest 
right, ez they was ter the windward uv me, an’ I 
knowed ef I could get ter the toper the little rise 
without startin’ uv ’em, thet I could git a shot within 
two hundred yards. 

“I walked ez fur ez I durst, an’ then got down on 
my hands an’ knees an’ commenced ter crawl. I 
hedn’t crawled more nor ten feet (My! how it makes 








sprang from my chair to the piazza, and from there 
to the ground, has, I may believe, rarely been 


equalled. 


The snake was not in sight; but, by removing one 
of the planks of the little piazza,—a very easy task,— 
we soon found him. He was coiled up ready to spring ; 
with an iridescent, baleful glitter in his little eyes; 








me crawl now ter think on it!) when a rattlesnake, 


under me, an’ buried his fangs in my arm!” 


I noticed that he trembled violently. 





ez big round ez my wrist, darted out er his hole right 


He had talked quite calmly up to this point, when a 
strange, uncanny expression came into his eyes, and 


After an interval of some minutes, during which 


glitter in his eyes as he continued) “haint I hated 
snakes since then! They spiled my life, stranger, but 
I'll get even with ’em afore I die, sure ez my name's 
Rattlesnake Bill!’ and so concluding, the poor, half- 
demented creature arose from his chair and walked 
slowly away, muttering to himself and gesticulating 
wildly with his empty sleeve. Cc. F. DAVIs. 
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FRIENDLY LIONS. 


Every boy who has visited a menagerie knows that 
the lion is capable of being taught. A lion exhibited 
in a Dutch menagerie would leap through a barrel 
covered with blazing paper. He was so tame that 
his keeper took his food from him several times, with 
no resistance save a slight clutch and growl. 

If alion is captured when young, and treated with 
kindness, he becomes attached to his master, and will 
follow him like a dog. Anderson, the Swedish natu- 
ralist, saw, in the hut of an African trader, one who 
was not only fond of his owner, but lived on the most 
affectionate terms with the dogs, cats, and other do- 
mestic animals. 

Layard says, in his ‘“‘Nineveh and Babylon,” that 
the Pasha of Hillah, the town built on the ruins of 
ancient Babylon, had a tame lion, who was allowed 
to stroll, unattended, through the bazars. He had only 
one bad habit: when he was hungry, he would take 
possession of a butcher’s stall, drive out the butcher, 
help himself to a joint, eat it, and then depart. 

If he had a fancy to breakfast on fish, he would go 
down to the bank of the Euphrates, wait the coming 
of a fisherman’s boat, scare away the owner, pick out 
the largest fish, and break his fast at his leisure. 
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lion kept walking around his cage, stopping, now and 
then, to look at his friend and at the boatswain, who 
stood, ‘‘cat” in hand, waiting the word. 

At the first stroke of the knotted tails on the man’s 
bare back, the lion’s sides resounded with the quick 
lashings of his tail. His eyes glowed with rage when 
he saw the blood begin to flow. With a roar of thun- 
der, he dashed himself against the cage’s bars. They 
bent, but did not give way; and the lion, finding 
that he could not break out, rolled on the floor, shriek- 
ing as if in agony. 

“Cut down the man 
swain. 

“Go to your friend!”’ said he to the bleeding keeper. 

When the man entered the cage, the lion seemed 
beside himself for joy. He caressed him with his 
paws, licked gently the mangled back, and then, fold- 
ing him in his huge fore-limb, looked as if he dared 
the whole crew to take his friend from his embrace. 


rrr 


said the captain to the boat- 
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For the Companion, 


FIREWORKS. 


It used to be supposed that the invention of gun- 
powder led to the invention of fireworks, but it is 
now almost certain that the invention of fireworks 
led to the invention of gunpowder. 

To make twenty ounces of the best gunpowder we 
mix together fifteen ounces of saltpetre, three ounces 
of powdered charcoal, and two ounces of powdered 
This proportion is not always followed, but 
it is a standard mixture, and it is the one used in the 
royal gunpowder factory of England. 

If we leave out the sulphur, we still have a very 
explosive substance, and one that will answer the 
ordinary purposes of gunpowder tolerably well. Sul- 
phur improves the article, but the combination of 
saltpetre and charcoal is the essential secret of gun- 
powder, and it was this fact that led to the first pro 
duction of fireworks. 

When we are inquiring into the origin of great in- 
ventions, we often find ourselves in China, or looking 
over books about China. 

All over the great plains of China and India salt- 
petre is found in abundance, pure, or mixed with the 
soil. It is easy to suppose that away back in the 
early ages of the empire, people made fires in the 
open air upon some piece of ground strongly impreg- 
nated with saltpetre. Suppose a fire extinguished, 
leaving upon that nitrous soil many small pieces of 
charcoal and charred wood. The tread of the passers- 
by, or the tramp of cattle, could grind that saltpetre 
and that charcoal into crude, rudimental gunpowder. 
Then imagine another party making a fire upon the 
same spot. 

In this way, or at least in some similar accidental 
manner, probably occurred the first discovery of 
gunpowder. 

The Chinese themselves say, and the Imperial rec- 
ords at Peking attest, that they have used gunpowder 
in fireworks for about two thousand years, 

To the present day the Chinese are extravagantly 
fond of fireworks. Every great festival in China is a 
tremendous and universal Fourth of July, from which 
no one thinks of running away, as we do. The whole 
population seems to enjoy not merely the fireworks, 
which fill the air at night with splendor, but those 
also which merely make a great noise. 

The celebrated Catholic missionary M. Hue, in de- 
scribing the manner in which he was received by the 
Mandarins of a Chinese city, speaks of the “prodig- 
ious quantity of crackers, suspended in large bunches 
on bamboo poles, their dry and noisy detonations 
never ceasing for a single moment.” Every now and 
then, he adds, there was an explosion of a great 
bomb, which silenced the rattling of the fire-crackers, 
while at the corners of the courtyard “great dragons 
and other fabulous monsters vomited fire.” 

He describes more particularly a firework which 

the Chinese call a flying sun, resembling a wheel. It 
was put on a large plate, and the plate laid upon the 
ground. As soon as it is lighted at the fuse, the 
wheel begins to revolve rapidly, throwing out bluish 
flames in all directions. Then it whirls up into the 
sky to an immense height, and lets fall a fiery rain of 
all the colors of the rainbow. 
M. Huc testifies not only to the passion which the 
Chinese have for fireworks, but also to the fact that 
they did not invent gunpowder to destroy their fel- 
low-beings, but to amuse them. As M. Hue further 
remarks: 

“They were firework-makers before they were ar- 
tillerists, and they have remained faithful to their 
first inclinations, liking squibs and crackers a great 
deal better than cannon. In all their festivals they 
are sure to manage somehow or other to bring in 
fireworks. Inthe towns and villages you hear fire- 
crackers popping and cracking at almost every hour 
of the night and day, so that one might take the 
whole Chinese Empire for one great pyrotechnic es- 
tablishment.” 

Mr. Williams, the well-known American mission- 
ary, mentions that on festive days the consumption 
of fire-crackers in a Chinese town is so great as to 
cover the streets with the fragments. 

What an extraordinary taste! Who should dare to 
complain of our Fourth of July after knowing this? 
How strange, too, and even how ridiculous, that from 
a taste which seems to us so childish should have 
sprung one of the most important of all inventions, 
that of gunpowder, destined, as we may hope, to ren 
der war so destructive that no one will dare or wish 
to resort to it. 

To this day, the chief materials used by the maker 
of fireworks are saltpetre, charcoal and sulphur, 





The Pasha encouraged his pet to get his daily ra- 
tions by this method, as it relieved him from paying 
fishermen’s and butchers’ bills. When the lion had 
appeased his hunger, he would stretch himself in the 
sun, and allow the Arab boys to play with lrim, as if 
he were a large dog. 

The captain of an English frigate kept a huge pet 
lion, which he had reared from a cub, that was so 
tame as to be allowed the run of the ship. 

“Prince,” as he was called, was more attached to 
his keeper than to his owner. One day the keeper 
got drunk, and the captain ordered him to be flogged. 
The grating on which the keeper, stripped to his 
waist, was tied, stood opposite Prince’s cage. While 
preparations were being made for the flogging, the 





mixed in many combinations with filings of variots 
metals, chiefly iron, steel, copper, and zinc. These 
filings have the same property of instantaneous com- 
bustion as charcoal itself. Tron filings produce bril- 
liant red and white sparks, which give such splendor 
to wheels and rockets. Copper tilings impart a green- 
ish tint, zinc a fine blue color. The combustion of 
amber affords a yellow flame, while lamp-black yields 
an intense red. 

The trade has a thousand secrets, some of which 
never get into print, although there are several ex- 
tensive treatises on pyrotechnics. 

For a popular festivity like the Fourth of July, 
there is no conclusion better than a public display 
of fireworks. It gives pleasure to the whole popu- 
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sation that is old enough to keep awake after dark, 
while to the younger half of the crowd it affords 
an intense gratification. The great objection is 
the danger of the whole exhibition being spoiled 
by a shower of rain. 

Perhaps the largest crowd ever gathered in the 
United States was that which assembled on the 


” 


“Tt is a thing,” she says, ‘so wondrous, so mag- 
ically beautiful, that one can’t find it in one’s heart 
| to say it is not worth doing. I remember well the 
first glimpse we had, as we drove out towards it, 
of the outline of the dome, like a new constella- 
tion on the black sky. I thought that was the 
final illumination, when, as our carriage stopped 





FIREWORKS. 


evening of the Fourth of July, 1876, in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, to witness the grand centen- 
nial exhibition of fireworks. 

The people began to assemble long before dark, 
and by eight o’clock it seemed as if the whole of 
The 
‘Towards cight 
o'clock a black cloud gave notice of its approach 
by the sound of distant thunder. At other 
time nothing could have been more welcome to a 
sweltering city, and even then the storm advanced 
so slowly that few thought of it in connection with 
the impending show. All expected to enjoy the 
artificial exhibition of fire before the natural one 
opened. 

The at the appointed 
Very soon after, a few drops of rain fell, just 
enough to warn the managers to make haste. The 


that immense park was full of spectators. 
day had been fine and very hot. 


any 


fireworks began 


rain increased, and it was soon apparent that the 
whole range of fireworks, including temples, gigan- 
tic portraits of Washington, mounds, volcanoes, 
stars, patriotic mottoes, pyramids, and other strue- 
tures, all on a scale of magnitude never before 
seen in America, must be discharged at once, or 
never discharged at all. 

The managers took the hint given them by the 
thunder-cloud, and soon the crowd, which had be- 
gun to disperse, was stilled and entranced by the 
most extensive and splendid exhibition of fire- 
works ever seen in America at one moment. 

The display was wonderfully fine, but very 
brief, for the rain soon began to dim the bright- 
ness of the fireworks. What a scramble it was 
even to get out of the park! Three-fourths of the 
crowd were some miles from their abodes. Cars, 
omnibuses, carriages, all seemed powerless even 
to diminish the wet and clamorous multitude. 

The most extraordinary displays of fireworks 
ever seen in the world used to oceur in Rome at 
St. Peter’s Church 
groundwork of the display. 


Easter, when formed 
There were two ex- 

Before dark the 
hung white 
All the architectural outlines of 


the church, from the portico to the cross above the 


hibitions in the same evening. 
of the vast 
paper lanterns. 


whole edifice was with 


dome, were marked by rows of these colorless lan- 
the candles of which were lighted 

For some time, against the splendor of 
the western sun, the lights were not visible, nor 


terns, before 


sunset. 


the lanterns. 

As night drew on, the lines of light began to 
show against the deepening gloom, and the sil- 
very brightness increased from moment to mo- 
ment, until the building stood out at last as if it 
were 
light. 
these 

At 


great 


Nothing of the church was visible, except 
It looked as if built of fire. 
nine upon the first of the 
bell, flame burst from the cross over the 

Instantly, as Mr. W. W. Story describes 
it in his “Roba di Roma,” “a flash of light whirls 
over the dome, climbs the smaller cupolas, descends 
like a rain of fire down the columns of the facade, 
and before the great bell of St. Peter's has ceased 
to toll, the golden illumination has sueceeded to 
the silver.” 


fiery lines. 


o'clock, sound 


dome. 


This second illumination lasts until nearly mid- | 


night, a great church of golden fire, inconceivably 
striking and splendid. Even George Eliot, a 
woman not prone to be much moved by any such 
display, was enchanted with it. 


hour. | 


the | 


drawn upon the black sky with a pencil of | 


in front of the cathedral, the great bell sounded, 
and in an instant the grand illumination flashed 
out and turned the outline of stars into a palace 


of gold.” 
+o 


PURPOSE. 
Destiny is not 
About thee, but within; thyself must make 
Thyself: the agonizing throes of thought, 
These bring forth glory, bring forth destiny. 
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| MR. GLADSTONE’S CABINET. 

| On the 8th of June the Gladstone Cabinet was 
| defeated in the English House of Commons by 
twelve majority, the vote being two hundred and 
sixty-four against the government, to two hun- 
} dred and fifty-two in its favor. The Cabinet had 
| proposed to increase the revenue by raising the 
taxes on beer and ardent spirits, and it was to this 
proposition that the House of Commons refused 
to agree by the vote as stated. 

The next day Mr. Gladstone announced to the 
| House that the Government had tendered their 
| resignations to the Queen, and the House there- 
| upon adjourned three days, that the question of a 
}new Cabinet might be settled before legislation 
} was resumed. 
| The Gladstone Cabinet has directed the affairs 
lof the British Empire for a little more than five 
The last Parliament dissolved on 
| March 28, 1880. The elections to the present Par- 
| liament were held in the ensuing April, and the 
result was that three hundred and fifty-five Liber- 
als, two hundred and thirty-eight Conservatives, 
and sixty-two Home Rulers were elected. 

The (Conservative) government, 
which had held power for six years, thereupon 
| went out of office, and was succeeded by that of 
| Mr. Gladstone, as the head of the victorious Lib- 
erals, 

The leading members of the Liberal Cabinet, 
| besides Mr. Gladstone (who easily towered in in- 
| tellect and fame above the rest), were the Marquis 
of Hartington, Earl Granville, the Duke of Ar- 

gyll, John Bright, Lord Selborne, Sir William 

Harcourt, Mr. Forster and Mr. Chamberlain. 
| Inthe course of the five years which have since 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| years. was 


| 
| 
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| elapsed, several changes have taken place in this 
| Cabinet. The Duke of Argyll retired because he 
could not support the Irish Land Act, John Bright 
resigned because he was opposed to the bombard- 
} ment of Alexandria, and Mr. Forster threw up 
| the Irish Seeretaryship because he could not sus- 
| tain the Irish policy of the Cabinet. 
| In place of the ministers who resigned some 
‘fresh blood” was added to the Premier’s coun- 
cils. The Earl of Derby, formerly a Conservative 
and a member of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, having 
| joined the Liberals, entered the Gladstone Cabinet 
as Colonial Secretary. Sir Charles Dilke, one of 
the most promising of the younger English states- 
men, was promoted to a Cabinet office, as were also 
the able young Earl of Rosebery, George Otto 
| Trevelyan, and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
| The career of the Gladstone Cabinet has been a 
troubled and checkered one. Tt has had to con- 
duet wars in South Africa and in the Soudan; to 
| breast a crisis of the gravest moment in Afghanis- 


tan; to settle serious differences with Germany | 
|and France; to combat assassination in Ireland | 


| and dynamite in England; to rule Ireland with 
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COMPANION. 
the iron grasp of coercive laws; to spend far more | 
money than any previous government; and to con- | 
front almost constant attack from its political ene- 
mies at home. 

Assuming power as the champions of reform, 
retrenchment and peace, the task of the Cabinet 
has been most difficult. Yet it has accomplished 
some large legislative results. One of the greatest 
and most beneficent of its achievements was the 
Irish Land Law, which placed the protection of 
the Irish tenantry in the hands of special courts, 
which were empowered to settle fair rents of the 
land for long periods of time. 

The last and greatest legislative triumph of Mr. 
Gladstone was the passage of a new electoral law, 
by which two million new voters were admitted to 
the franchise in the three kingdoms; and of the 
supplementary measure which re-divided the realm 
into new and more fair and equal electoral dis- 
tricts. 

In view of the Irish land act, and the reform 
bill just referred to, it cannot be said that the 
Gladstone ministry has failed to redeem its prom- 
ises and fulfil its hopes. 


| 
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PATRIOTS, 
Their country first, their glory and their pride, 
Land of their hopes, land where our fathers died; 
When in the right, theyll keep thy honor bright, 
When in the wrong, they'll die to set it right, 
—James T, Fields, 


+or 
RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

The river Amour, which forms a part of the 
boundary between Eastern Siberia and the Chinese 
Empire, will in all probability attract a good share | 
of the attention of the world in coming years, as it 
bids fair to become the cause of a prolonged war 
between China and Russia. The river itself is a 
wide, powerful stream, called by the Chinese the 
Black Dragon, on account of its color. 

It is half as long as the Mississippi, and drains 
a vast extent of territory, from the arid moun- | 
tains north of the great wall to the extensive for- 
ests and fertile valleys of Mant-churia, which con- 
tain enormous wealth for the people who will 
develop them in the near future. On the banks of 
the Amour are also the largest cities of the Mant- 
chus, usually enclosed in a mud-wall, with tem- 
ples and houses of the most brilliant coloring. 

The long war between China and Russia for the 
possession of Kuldja ended in the re-occupation by 
the Chinese of every acre of territory which they 
had formerly lost. But in the treaty made be- 
tween the two nations, signed four years ago, the 
question of the right of navigation of the Amour 
River was, unfortunately, left unsettled. Russia | 
claimed the right to ascend the stream and its trib- 
utaries even when both banks were Chinese terri- 
tory ; but China refused this claim, as an entrance 
to the very heart of Mant-churia would thus be 
given. 

A colony of nearly three thousand Dungan | 
(Russian) families were already settled in Kuldja, | 
and they were permitted to remain there by the | 
Chinese. This colony has been the cause of the | 
present troubles. Chinese Kherghez have stolen-| 
the cattle of the Dungans; the Dungans have re- 
| taliated, and a prolonged skirmish has been kept 
| up all along the frontier since 1881. China during 
| that time has been quietly fortifying her border 
| and massing her troops upon it. 

Russia requires the Amour as a highway for her 
commerce, for more than half of her tea-trade now 
| goes overland by Kagan, which is a long and 
costly route. By the Amour a regular service of 
steamers would carry cloth, steel, iron and other 
| articles to China and bring back tea and silk. 

On the other hand, China guards the highway 
so jealously that her merchants who descend to 
the lower ports of the Amour to trade with Rus- 
sian dealers are compelled to complete all business 
with them in but five hours of one day in each 
year. The vast gangs of traders are let loose at 
each other in the morning, and a fierce squabble 
of barter ensues until noon, when the traders are 
driven apart by Chinese soldiery. 

These causes of secret discontent underlie China’s 
recent urgent demand for a definite settlement of | 
he treaty, and Russia’s refusal to agree to it. 
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OUR DEFENCELESS HARBORS. 


Now and then the newspapers publish terrifying 
articles about the defenceless condition of all our 
| seaports, as in England there used to be every few 
| years a grand seare of a French invasion. The 
| English had some cause of alarm, for on a fine 
|day a person standing on the chalk cliffs of the 
English coast can see very clearly the chalk cliffs 
| of France, three hours distant by tug-boat. 

“But,” say our alarmists, “to a steam iron-clad 
three thousand miles are not much more of an ob- 
stacle than twenty-one miles. The question is, 
What can the iron-clad do when it gets across ?” 

To this question an answer has been recently 
given, that, only to think of it, sends a shiver down 
the backbone. One iron-clad, we are assured, 
could steam up the harbor of Boston, New York, 
Baltimore, or New Orleans, send a boat ashore 
with a polite note to the Mayor, notifying him 
that he must, within so many hours, send on 
board so many million dollars in gold and silver, 
or the captain of the iron-clad aforesaid would be 
under the painful necessity of bombarding the 
place. 

And this is quite true. One such armed vessel 
as may be seen lying at anchor in the harbor of 
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English Portsmouth, or Nova Scotian Halifax, 
can “run by” the puny defences of any of our 
ports, and not take the trouble to fire a gun. What 
Admiral Farragut did below New Orleans and at 
the entrance of Mobile Bay during our war, a 
huge iron-clad, perfectly equipped, could do with 
ease in New York or Boston Harbor on any day 
of the year. 

Nevertheless, the people of those cities are not 
afraid in the least degree. They feel like the little 
girl whose father reproved her for taking a cherry 
from a basket in Faneuil Hall Market. 

“If every passer-by,” said the wise parent, 
“should take a cherry, the poor marketman would 
soon have none.” 

“T know that,” said the saucy, petted child; 
‘but then, you see, daddy, everybody won’t!” 

The iron-clads across the ocean might anchor 
opposite Castle Garden, and celebrate the Fourth 
of July in a terrific manner, but they won’t; and 
if they should show any signs of trying it, we 
think ways could be found to stop them before 
they had finished saluting the ladies at Long 
Branch, which, of course, gallant naval officers 
would be sure to do. 

At the same time, we are of opinion that Uncle 
Sam should have a few big guns in position in all our 
harbors, and the best torpedo service in the world. 
“Millions for defence, but not one cent for” ag- 
gression! We should not quite forget that the 
Peruvians of old knew most of the arts of civil- 
ized life, and had more gold and silver than all 
Europe then possessed, but from mere lack of 
gunpowder and guns, were conquered by two hun- 


| dred and thirteen Spaniards, commanded by a 


base adventurer who could not write his name. 


~~ 
SCHOOL *“‘COMPOSITIONS.” 


One of the lions in the path of every girl or boy is 
the weekly school composition. What to write about, 
and how to write it, are questions which perplex their 
inexperienced brains more than all the lessons set 
before them. Perhaps they may find a useful hint in 
a story which is told of an exhibition once given in a 
grammar school at Helston in England. 

Some of the great men of the county were pres- 
ent, and listened, civil but weary, to essays by the 
boys on great political and historical subjects, in 
which the facts and ideas were necessarily borrowed 
from books, and reclothed in their own turgid lan- 
guage. 

At last, a bony, awkward boy, who stammered bad- 
ly, handed in a paper which proved to be an account 
of his last half-holiday, which he had spent in the 
fens and on the beach. It was the simplest of all 
records. Nothing had happened to him which might 
not happen to any boy every Saturday inthe year. 
But he described the rocks, the wild fowl, the fish, 
and the people whom he had met, with keen, accurate 
strokes, and attempted to describe nothing which he 
had not seen and accurately noted. The other boys 
laughed contemptuously, but Bishop C—— drew the 
tutor aside. 

“There is great promise in that lad. Who is he?” 

“His name is Charles Kingsley,” was the answer. 

Dickens never introduced into his books a place or 
a person that he had not seen. His chief success 
came from the strength and accuracy with which he 
described London and the minute countless phases of 
condition and character in it, which he studied in 
every season and every hour of the day. A sketch on 
his thumb-nail or cuff would suffice to bring home a 
face or scene, to live again in his next book. 

Tennyson tells us that whenever he saw a striking 
landscape or change in Nature’s face, he did not leave 
the spot till he had found the words which exactly 
described it, and had written them down. 

No author ever succeeded in interesting a reader 
who was not acquainted with the subject of which he 
wrote and thoroughly interested in it. 

In your school “compositions,” then, which are the 
beginning of authorship, choose ground which you 
have trodden with your own feet. You will be able 
to put more strength and feeling into a history of 
your pet dogs than into a history of the Cwsars, and 
will show more originality in an argument on affairs 
of the school fhan in one on complications in Europe. 
In a word, talk of what you know, and the “composi. 
tion,” instead of being an echo of other thinkers, will 
become a genuine individual utterance. 

iia ~~ 


SIMPLICITY AND SELF-RESPECT. 





An American in England recently described the 
funeral of the Duchess of Somerset, a famous beauty 
and leader in society, who was allied by birth and 
marriage to the noblest houses in England. She was 
carried by friends who had loved her well during life 
to a little village church-yard, and placed in a grave 
dug among the creeping ivy, while her husband, 
daughters, and old servants stood around it, and the 
clergyman who had known her as a child read the 
burial service. 

“T have seen many a la‘orer, who did not leave a 
dollar for the support of his family, buried with more 
pomp in the United States,” remarks the observer. 

Miss Emily Faithfull, in a letter on the subject of 
work for women, ridicules the fear many American 
girls have of losing social caste by working for money. 
“The higher classes in England,” she says, “have 
overcome such prejudices;” and she cites certain 
dukes and barons who have gone into trade with as 
hearty vigor as they formerly followed the hounds. 
Coal-carts bearing the names of their titled owners 
stop daily at the area-gates of London, and “the 
daughter of an earl carries on an extensive dairy 
business, calling herself on customers when there is 
any difficulty about items in the milkman’s book.” 

The false pride which leads so many men and 
women to shrink from honest occupations because 
they fear to lose social position, or which induces 
them to make a pompous display to impress the spec- 
tators at weddings, funerals and other occasions, 
when zenuine feeling would shun all display, is al- 
ways found among those who are uncertain of their 
own right to respect. The man of noble nature and 
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good breeding need not buy a claim to the eunnenes 
of others by a showy funeral or a costly wedding. 

Our young readers who belong to a society where 
such factitious display is but too common, ought to 
consider before they start out in life how much the 
deference which it buys is worth, and also, what is 
the price they must pay for it. 


_ oh foe — —_—— 
ERRAND-BOY AND PUBLISHER 


Those of our readers who have access to English 
books may have seen on the title-page of some of 
them the name of “Parker, London.” It is the name 
of a publisher in high repute, especially among 
Church-of-England people, and of one who has worked 
his way up from a menial position. 

He entered the service of William Clowes, one of 
the great London printers, as an errand-boy. Being 
only a servant, he ate his meals in the kitchen with 
the servants of the family, and their noise disturbed 
him while reading, and he was very fond of his books. 

Mrs. Clowes, being a motherly woman, readily 
granted his request that he might sit somewhere 
apart from the other servants, where he could read 
quietly. She did more, for she begged her husband 
to take him in the office. 

“Johnnie Parker is such a good boy!” said she. 

Mr. Clowes consented, and Johnnie took his place 
at a clerk’s desk, where he was well-behaved, diligent 
and trusty. His employer showed that he appreciated 
steady work by promoting Johnnie from one post to 
another. At length he became overseer of the large 
establishment. 

One day, the corporation which manages the Cam. 
bridge Press, having become dissatistied with the ad- 
ministration of the printing-office, offered Mr. Clowes 
four hundred pounds a year if he would appear occa- 
sionally there, and look after the affairs of the 
lishment. 

Mr. Clowes declined, as his own business occupied 
his time, but he recommended Parker to the position, 
though he could ill spare his efficient overseer. ‘“John- 
nie” went to Cambridge, and put the University Press 
into working order. 

The Bishop of London and his clerical friends were 
looking around for a publisher to bring out a religious 
magazine of a popular character. Parker’s name 
was mentioned to the Bishop. The two men met and 
conversed, and the prelate, going to his friends, 
said,— 

“This is the very man we want.” 

’arker was engaged, and thus the errand-boy, who 
found the kitchen too noisy for reading, became one 
of the great London publishers whose books are cir- 
culated over the world. 


estab- 
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SOAP-BUBBLES. 


Soap-bubbles are the playthings of children and the 
wonder of philosophers. What is a soap-bubble? 
Nothing but a film of water-molecules held together 
by the cohesive power of soap in solution. A soap- 
bubble’s size and strength depend upon the right 
composition of the mixture that furnishes its mate- 
rial. A good rule for making soap-bubbles is this: 

Into a quart-bottle of rain-water put four ounces of 
pure palm-oil soap sliced into thin shavings. Shake 
the mixture well until the water will dissolve no more 
soap. Let it stand until it settles perfectly clear. 
Then add to two volumes of this soap-solution one 
volume of pure concentrated glycerine. 

This preparation will make stout bubbles whose 
changes in color and shifting of hues will repay for 
the trouble. 

The colors in a soap-bubble are due to what is known 
in physics as the interference of light, and depend 
upon the varying thickness of the film of water. 

The observer who watches a bubble as it is blown, 
will notice the colors rapidly chasing one another 
over the filmy globe. He will also see that they vary 
in hue, growing less and less bright at the top of the 
bubble, because there gravity stretches it downward 
and makes the film thinnest. 

It is a singular fact that the last color to appear on 
a soap-bubble, just before it breaks, is a gray tint. 
The thickness of the film, when this tint appears upon 
it, is less than one one-hundred-and-fifty-six-thou- 
sandth of an inch. 

Suppose a soap-bubble to be magnified to the size 
of the earth and the molecules of water magnified in 
proportion; then the whole structure, as Prof. Silli- 
man once said, would be as coarse-grained as a globe 
of small lead shot touching one another at their sur- 
faces. 

It may be worth remembering, the next time we 
blow a bubble, that we are actually stretching a 
liquid to the extreme limit of its capacity, and com- 
ing nearer to a sight of the invisible molecule of mat- 
ter than we can come in any other way, no matter 
how elaborate the experiment. 





—————_<~e,—_ —_—_—_ 
NOT OF ONE SPEECH, 
The unconsciousness with 
to which they may have become accustomed in their 
childhood, is one of the most curious of every-day ob- 
servations. A great deal of race antipathy may be 
accounted for as occasioned by this annoying barrier 
tointercourse. A good story of dialectic difference 
is told of an old farmer of Stirlingshire, who had 
probably never been out of Scotland before in his 
life. He was, upon this occasion, visiting a son who 
was a merchant in Liverpool. 
The son, finding his father rather in the way in his 
office, one day persuaded him to cross the ferry 
over the Mersey, and inspect the harvesting, then in 
full operation, on the Cheshire side. On landing, he 
approached a young woman reaping with the sickle 
in a field of oats, when this dialogue ensued: 
Farmer—Lassie, are yer aits muckle bookit [heavy 
in bulk] th’ year? 
Reaper—W hat say’n yo? 
Farmer—i was spierin’ gif yer aits are mucklke 
bookit th’ year? 
Reaper—I dunnot know what yo say’n. 
Farmer (in complete astonishment)—Gude—safe— 


which people carry 
through life the peculiarities of their mother-tongue 
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deel | at oun, in great wrath, that they were 
‘“naething else than a set 0’ daftie pawkies.’ 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adv. 





INCONGRUOUS, 





Many years ago, when Mr. Marcy was Secretary of 
State, Mr. Buchanan was sent to represent the United 
States at the Court of St. James. It was, as it still 
is, the custom for foreign ministers to appear at court 
receptions in court dress. But Mr. Marcy, thinking 
suclfa dress unbecoming the representatives of the 
Republic, had issued a circular forbidding our min- 
isters to wear anything save a plain suit of black. 
This order led to rather queer consequences at the | 5 
Court of the then youthful Queen Victoria—for this 
was in 1853. 


Mr. Buchanan was warned by the Lord Chamber- 
lain that he would not be received in that costume, 
and at the same time, that an invitation of Her Maj- 
esty was considered equivalent to 2 command. Mr. 
Buchanan must have felt himself in the dilemma of 
the Scottish chieftain : 

“There is no flying hence nor tarrying here.” 

He could not obey both the Queen and Mr. Marcy. 
If he went in no other dress than the conventional 
swallow-tail, he would not only offend Her Majesty, 
but it would be impossible to distinguish him by his 
dress from the lackeys and caterers in attendance. 
The inventive genius of Mr. Buchanan was equal to 
the emergency. “He dressed himself in the couven- 
tional swallow-tail, but beneath it he buckeled ona 
sword. The lackeys, were not allowed to wear 
swords, and so it constituted a mark of distinction. 
The young queen received him in her gracious way, 
but without being able to repress a broad smile. 
After that he was a decided court favorite, as a well- 
bred and well-behaved bachelor deserved to be. 
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WILD SILK-WORMS. 

According to P. Mailla in “L’Histoire Général de 
la Chine,” the world is indebted to the dwellers of 
Cathay for the discovery of the virtues of the silk- 
worm. Its product was unknown in Rome up to the 
time of Julius Cesar, and so costly was the material 
that even the Emperor Aurelian refused adress of 
this lustrous fabric to his Empress. Now it is nur- 
tured in almost every country, and its products are 
within the reach of all. 


Beside the several domesticated species, there is a 
wild silk-worm found in the Province of Olancho, 
Central America, which weaves a bag-like structure 
two feet in de - that hangs from the trees of the 
open savannas. Says a noted traveller: 

“Ata distance the nest resembles a huge matted 
cobweb. The little animal makes no cocoon, but 
weaves the silk in layers and skeins around the inside 
of the nest. 

“But one instance is known, however, of any availa- 
ble use being made of this silk by the apathetic na- 
tives. Se flor José Ferrari, of Tegue igalpa, in 1844 
sent six pounds to England, where it was made into 
handkerchiefs, not easily detected from common silk, 
of equal stre neth and delicate texture. Yet it can be 
had in any required quantity simply for the trouble 
and expense of gathering.” 

The same author states that there is a curious silk- 
producing spider in the same Province, the arana de 
seda, which can be often seen hurrying’ along the cor- 
ridors with a load of fine silk on its back, from 
which it trails numerous delicate filaments. 


—_— - +o -— 
HUNGARIAN SNEEZERS, 


A Hungarian with a bad cold must have a lively 
time of it, being blessed and returning thanks for the 
same, if the following account correctly represents a 
custom prevalent everywhere in Hungary : 





garians have always had a curious custom of 
saying, “God bless you!” to a person who sneezes. 
One night, a Hungarian family in New York, four 
men, two women, and a four-year-old child, were sit- 
ting at supper, when the child began to sneeze. Im- 
mediately all the knives and forks were held in mid- 

air, all eyes were turned towards the sneezer, and all 
tongues poured forth a torrent of blessings. 

The child sneezed five times, and five times did her 
companions implore the Almighty to bless her. Then 
she said earnestly to each one,— 

“I thank you, mother; I thank you, aunt; I thank 
you, Louis; I thank you, Geysa; [ thank you, Paul; 
I thank you, Stofano.” 

They, in return, smiled and nodded, piled her plate 
with extra dainties, and cautioned her never to for- 
get to ask God’s blessing on one who sneezed, and to 
thank those who asked His blessing on herself. 

Should she fail to do so, it was intimated that death 
by choking might be the result of such ingratitude. 





+e 
DARING. 


The leopard is as cunning as a fox in carrying out 
his depredations, and prowls about a village ready to 
earry off a chicken, a pig, or achild. One morning, 
while the men-folk of a Bengal village were working 
in the fields, a leopard stole into the hut of a native 
and seized a six-year-old child. The infant’s cries 
called the mother and grandmother to the rescue. 


Then a horrible scene ensued. The leopard had 
seized the child by an arm, and was dragging it away. 
Each of the two women laid hold of a leg of the 
child. The leopard snarled, the women screamed. 

Two or three native policemen, hearing the noise, 
ran shouting to the hut. The leopard, alarmed, struck 
the mother senseless with a blow of its paw, and 
snatching the child from the feeble ene oy of the 
grandmother, ran with its prey into the jungle 

The policemen pursued. When they came up with 
the leopard, whose flight was retarded by dragging 
the child on the ground, the baffled beast abandoned 
its prey and rushed off. The child died. 


—~<@>— 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUERIES. 





questions to do duty in knocking down an adversary’ 
argument. The little Scotch boy who displayed his 


honesty. 


It might even be he of whom the following anecdot 
is told, though history 
man W ilkes, an English wit. 


man, in a warm dispute on religion,— 

“Where was your church before Luther?” 

“Did you wash your face this morning?” inquire 
the alde rman. 

“I did, sir.” 


washed?” 
a 








us! do ye no understaan gude plain English? Are— 
yer—aits—inuckle—bookit? 

The reaper made off to her nearest companions, de- 
claring that the farmer was a madman, while he 





A MINISTER forgot to take his sermon to churct 


| and his wife sent it to him in charge of a small boy. 
‘You delivered the 
“J jes’ guv it to him; 


Presently he returned for his pay. 
sermon, did you?” ” she asked. 
he’s a-deliverin’ of it himself.” 


Cc Cards, li Ce L. H ATHAWAY, i 339 Ww ash. 
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RIDD 
BILIOUSINE ; 


by maila “trial IE 

cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
digestion, Sour 
and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 


STATIONERY ! 


our ye ars’ course for Women, 
Special courses in French, German and Greek, Labora- 
tories, cabinets and observatory. Library of a O00 vols., 


and art gallery. 


It is an easy matter to ask questions which nobody 
can answer, but far more difficult to force absurd 


clean slate, inquiring, ‘‘Where do the figures gang 
when they’re rubbit oot?” asked his question in all 


We can, however, imagine him, grown a man, put- 
ting the query in another form to floor an opponent. 
identifies this man as Alder- 


He was once asked by a Roman Catholic gentle- 


“Then, pray, where was your face before it was 
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And STEREOPTIC Views illus- 
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[A'Se8s MILK FOOD 
For Children PAST Teething. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 
Can find employment by making Decorated Sachet 
Bags in the shape of crackers or fruits and filling with 
Heliotrope, Violette or Jockey Club sachet. 
The variety and styles of packages are unlimited that 
they can be used with, Sample 2 cts. in postage stamps, 
by mail. THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


GATELY’S UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR. 


65th Thousand, Revised and Improved. 
Imperial octavo, Over 1200 pages with complete In- 
dexes. Beautifully illustrated with more than 500 en- 
er ravings, colored maps, and 20 new colored statistical 
diagrams, It is having a larger sale than any other sub- 
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GA yy 72 Pearl St., Boston, who will supply 
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A BARGAIN. 


Every Summer there is a great demand for our 


“ French Achromatic Telescope, 


232 For the next THIRTY DAYS we 
shail include with each Telescope our new 


2 
we 





Sd 


Adjustable Telescope Stand. 


There is a great call for a good Telescope Stand. Our 
stand has a ball and socket-joint, and can be varied in 
< | height from three to five feet. 
s 
that the above is a bargain. 


this stock lasts. 


e | scribed on page 417 of our last October PREMIUM LIST 


IT MUST BE SENT BY EXPRESS. 


Telescope 


" and Stan 


Remember, 


this bargain. 
PERRY MASON & 0OO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass 


ay 





As the stand alone sells for $1.50, you will readily see 
On account of the late fire 
at our office, we have only 500 of the above Telescopes 
on hand, and all orders will be filled in turn as long as 


This Telescope is No, 1232-12, and is fully de- 


a only $3. 


Order at once, and you will be more likely to secure 


THE 


Neverslip Horseshoe Co. 


have shown the readers of the YourTu's 
COMPANION (in the June Ith issue, last 
page) their horseshoe with the Calks in- 
serted, and they now call attention to the 
Calks and the Wrench for applying 
them, which complete the horse- 
owner's outfit. 

The Calks have a core of steel the en- 
tire length, and are consequently self- 
sharpening whenever they can pene- 
trate the ice or ground, 

They are made in several sizes and 
lengths suited to the requirements of all 
kinds of driving business 
whether on country roads or city streets, 

An entire set can be easily 
changed in a few minutes, and the 
loss of time, the inconvenience and the 
expense of having shoes taken off con- 
Stantly to be sharpened and reset by the 
“nearest blacksmith” during the winter 
season IS SAVED. 


Experience Has Proved 


that this shoe never slips in any diree- 
lion, 





or horses, 


That the horse soon learns this fact, 
and consequently, whether pulling or 
trotting, will always do his best, 


That it saves the horse from: sprains 
and bruises that constantly result from 
insecure footing. 
That it avoids the 
feet caused by 
of the shoe, 
That it saves the time, both of the horse 


injury to the horse's 
a too frequent resetting 





and owner, as the insertion of new and 
sharp ealks is the work of only a few 
minutes, a 


These unsolicited testimonials tell the 
story, better than any words of ours can, 
of the favor with which the NEVER- 
SLIP HORSESHOE — with adjust- 
able calks — has been reecived by 


HORSE-OWNERS. 


PITTSBURG, PA. March 28, 1885, 
had your steel-centered Calks on two horses 





[ have 
for six weeks, and have used only two sets, 
are used on a hill road, half frozen gravel and half ice. 


The horses 


They have never slipped during this time. 

an entire At present one side of the road 

is ice and the other thawed. L always take the icy side 

up hill,as it is so much easier pulling. We have had 

hard-freezing weather ever since T put the shoes on, 
W. WADE, 

Secretary Mackintosh Hemphill & Co, (Limited.) 


They are 


suceess, 


AMESBURY, MAss., March 27, 1885, 
Tam very much pleased with the Neverslip Horseshoe, 
It is a great convenience in my business to always have 
a horse sharp when needed, without the disadvantage of 
being obliged to cut up his hoofs by frequent shocing, 








H. G,. LESLIE, M. D. 
SouTH APALACHIN, TIOGA Co,, N. Y., 
April 7, 18% \ 
I have never had calks that would last so long*or hold 


so well. [usually have had to have my calks sharpened 
once a week when teaming steadily in the winter. I got 
Neverslips the last of January, and they hold a horse as 
solidly on ice to-day as when first put on, A horse will 
not calk himself once with these shoes where he would 
ten times with the old kind, L. O. HARRIS, 


SoutTu Boston, May 16, 1885, 
You can use my name with the greatest pleasure, as | 
found the shoes one of the best inventions of the period, 
It is especially so in my business, as we have to take the 
chances early in the morning. W. A. LALLY, 
Milkman, 


PLyYMouTH, PA., March 27, 1885, 
Your Neverslip Shoes are all that you claim for them, 
I would rather use the steel-centered calks, even if [ had 
to go toa shop and have the shoes taken off every time. 
I had the calks renewed, as they wear sharp to the very 
last, while with the old style sharpening, a horse 
slipping again in about three days. 
ITARSEY K. LEONARD, M. D. 


BROOK VILLE, 


is 


JEFFERSON Co,, PA.) 
March 28, 1885, § 
I had the Neverslip Shoes put on my driving horse 
last fall, Tchanged the ealks once, [could drive along- 
side of a horse shod the old way, and my horse would go 
right away from him, for the other horse would be slip- 
ping and sliding all over the road, while my horse would 
stick to the road like acat, Any person who tries them 
will have no other shoe, F. A. BARBER, 


LISBON, CONN., April 28, 1885, 
A few days after receiving a set of shoes from youl 
had two colts the same age as possible, being 
brothers—shod, the one with yeur shoes with one-half 
inch calks, and the other in the ordinary way, I then 
drove them together over ice and hard ground for fifteen 
miles, and before ceaching home, the one shod in the 
ordinary way slipped considerably, while the other did 

not. Yours truly, W. T. BROWN, M.D. 


“as near 





ALLAMUCHY, N. J., March 30, 1885, 
In regard to the Neverslip Shoes, I will say that my 
horse is well pleased with them. When he comes to ice 
he never shies, but is willing to go on it, and will speed 
along as though he were saying, “I can make good time!” 
I can feel his enjoy ment. The shoes cannot be beat. 
M. L, COOK, 


To the Companion Readers. 


In order to Introduce this valuable improvement in 
HORSESHOES, instead of sending outagents at large 
expense, we have decided to ask the aid of, and 
form a business connection with, the readers 
of this paper, in all parts of the country, 

A little later on, probably In the July 9th issue, we 
shall make a definite proposition, which all, young and 
old, will find worthy of consideration. 

A Circular containing a full description of the Shoe, 
and its ADJUSTABLE, STEEL-CENTERED 
and SELF-SHARPENING CALKS, with wrench 
for applying them, fs now ready for distribution, and 
we shall be happy to mail it to all who are interested, 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 





Publishers of Youth's Companion 





36 India Wharf, BOSTON, MASS, 
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VICTOR HUGO, 


BY WILLIAM MORTON PAINE, 
A century of wonder-working years 
Are almost past, since Freedom’s dawn, blood-red, 
Shone first on France—a growing splendor she 
(Yer souls of men held fast by shapeless fears, 
Born of the night and nurtured by the tears 
Of myriads priest and king-enthralled, who led 
Aves made familiar with such grief that dread 
» grew greater than of death which sears 
The wound of being. And the sunrise brought 
A singer forth, who gazed upon the sun 
With eve undazzled, and whose song was fraught 
With thunders and with lightnings, such as none 
Save he might wield; and mightily he wrought 
For Freedom's sake, until his work was done, 














Yet not without fierce struggle was the night 
Itterly vanquished; for the early gleam 
Of morning quickly faded, and each beam 
Of the uprisen sun was veiled from sight 
By lowering storm-clouds, while in day's despite 
Many lay down to sleep again and dream, 
Witless that of all hours the hour supreme 
Was come indeed for France. But all was light 
About the singer's soul; and he alone 
With unbowed head braved out the storm, defied 
Its impotent utmost rage; while radiant shone 
Within his eyes a light no storm might hide; 
Such songs he sang as earth had never known; 
And when the sun shone clear again, he died. 


Highest of all the singers of our age, 
Ilis sonys are ours forever, set beyond 
The reach of envious years, a precious bond 
‘To bind all hearts with his, and to assuage 
In part the grief wherewith we turn that page 
Of life writ with his name; while memories fond 
Gladden our hearts, that may not all despond 
Since he has left with us so rich a gage. 
And yet his death bas darkened all the earth, 
And life may never be again the same 
As when he shared it with us; now in dearth 
And desolation, we invoke his name, 
Dwell on the recollection of his worth, 
And guard the sacred heritage of his fame. 


—The Dial, 





oh oe 


For the Companion, 
A PATRIOT. 


A modest man does not boast of his merits, 





though he is not ignorant of them. Neither does 
he insist upon immediate recognition; he is will- 
ing to remain unrecognized until his deeds shall 
draw him into the light. 

When Kosciusko presented himself to Washing- 
ton, with a letter of recommendation from Dr. 
Franklin, the general asked him what he could 
do. “Try me,” replied the Polish captain, who 
had been educated in one of the military schools 
of Europe. 

The modesty of the answer, 


indicative of a 
character as free from assumption as from bash- 


fulness, pleased the commander-in-chief, himself 
one of the most modest and self-reliant of men. 
Ile appointed Kosciusko a colonel of engineers, in 
which responsible position he justitied Washing- | 
ton’s sagacity, and was made one of his aides-de- | 
camp. | 

Washington was seldom mistaken in his judg- | 
ment of men, and Kosciusko’s subsequent career 
in Poland proved that the American commander’s | 
confidence in the modest Pole was not misplaced. | 
In the Polish insurrection he commanded twenty | 
thousand regular troops and forty thousand poor- | 
ly-armed peasants, and with this force resisted for | 
months the one hundred and twenty thousand | 
men forming the combined armies of Russia and | 
Prussia. | 


Every school-boy who has declaimed Campbell's | 
lines, 


“Tope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrick’d—as Kosciusko fell!” 


knows that he was taken prisoner at the capture 
of Warsaw, having fallen from his horse covered 
with wounds, and whispering, “The end of Po- 
land!” 

When Paul became Czar the Polish patriot was 
released from prison. ‘The emperor handed him | 
his own sword. “Sire, 1 have no more need of a | 





sword, as I have no longer a country,” said Kos- 
ciusko, declining the gift. | 

He settled on a farm in France. When the | 
allied armies were marching towards Paris, a Po- 
lish regiment, forming the advanced guard of the 
Russians, began foraging in a village near Kos- 
ciusko’s farm. The troops wantonly outraged the 
property of the villagers, and their officers looked 
on. Suddenly, @ man in the dress of a French 
farmer ordered them, in their own language, to 
stop their ravages. 

Officers and men gathered about him, surprised 
to hear Polish spoken by one who was apparently 
a Frenchman, and indignant at his presumption 
in ordering them. 

“When I commanded the army,” said the 
stranger, ignoring their looks of astonishment and | 
wrath, “of which your regiment is a part, I pun- 
ished severely such acts as your officers sanction. 
Had I the command now, I would not punish the 
soldiers, but you.” 


“Who are you?” demanded the colonel of the 
regiment, indignant at being lectured by an un- 
known man. | 

“T am Kosciusko,” answered the stranger. | 

Instantly every hat was removed, and officers 
and privates, doing homage to the modest patriot, 
retired from the village at his request. 

The Emperor Alexander, hearing of the incident, 
sent a Russian guard of honor to protect Koscius- 
ko’s farm from foragers and camp-followers. 


| as his sire.” 


| cheek; then she quietly said, “I regret the loss of m 


| the truth. 


| her farm, giving orders, she noticed that her overseer 


| herent manner, to apologize for her rudeness, say- 


When the Polish patriot died, two or three years 
after the fall of Paris, the same emperor ordered 
his remains to be removed to Cracow and laid | 
side by side with those of John Sobieski, the 
Polish king whose victory over the Turks, before 
the walls of Vienna, saved Europe from a Mo- 
hammedan master. 


<> 
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WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 


A man may be a ruler of men, but he remains a 
boy to his mother. When Lafayette, on the eve of 
his departure to Europe, paid his parting respects to 
the mother of Washington, he spoke warmly of his 
admiration for her illustrious son. “I am not sur- 
prised at what George has done,” she replied, “for he 
was always a good boy.” 

After that son had become President of the United 
States, she often spoke of him as “‘my good boy,” 
and would discourse of his early life wherein he was 
always dutiful and lovable. But not a word did she 
speak of the general who had delivered his country, 
nor of the chief magistrate of the nation. The moth- 
er’s heart knew only the boy whom she had trained 
to be good. That he had become great seemed to her 
simple faith a matter of course, and was, in compari- 
son with his goodness, a matter of indifference. 

Washington’s crossing of the Delaware restored 
the hope of the almost despairing people. When the 
courier arrived at Fredericksburg with the comfort- 
ing news, the neighbors called upon the mother to 
congratulate her. : 

“Yes, it is good news,” she answered, with her 
usual calmness, “and George seems to deserve the 
thanks of his country for what he has done.” 

The excited neighbors, annoyed by the mother’s 
reticence, read to her extracts from letters which ex- 
tolled her son’s signal service. ; : 

“But, my good sirs,” said she, interrupting the 
reading, “here is too much flattery; still George will 
not forget the lessons 1 — taught him, and I know 
he will not forget himself, though he is the subject of 
so much praise.”’ ; 

The anecdote shows whence ‘‘George” derived that 
moral equanimity which suffered neither the elation 
of victory nor the depression of defeat to keep him 


” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





from pressing his work. 

The ancient Persians taught their boys to ride a 
horse and to tell the truth. Mary Washington’s boy 
was trained to fear no horse, and to scorn to tell alie. 
She was a Virginia matron, with an estate, and there- 
fore owned several blooded horses. 

One, an unbroken sorrel, was so spirited that no 
one had ever reined him, much less mounted his back, 
though several horsemen had tried to subdue his 
fierce nature. One morning, young George, aided by 
several companions, decoyed the horse into a narrow 
inclosure, where they first tied and then bitted and 
saddled him. 

The daring boy sprang to his seat, the ropes were 
removed, and the indignant horse_rushed at full speed | 
over the field. When his rider essayed to direct or 
check him, there was a struggle for the mastery. 

Then came a terrible conflict, one that made 
George’s friends fear for his life. The furious horse 
reared, plunged, dashed off, and suddenly stopped, 
trying his best to throw off the cool, clinging rider. 
At last, the fiery colt stood still, and the friends’ fears 
were relieved. Then, with one mighty effort, the un- 
subdued animal jumped high in the air and fell to the 
a the blood gushing from his distended 
nostrils. 

“What's to be done?’ asked the youngsters, as 
they were summoned to breakfast. 

“Iave you seen my colts in your rambles?” asked 
Mrs. Washington, as she took her place at the head 
of the table. “Iam told my young sorrel is as large 








“Your favorite sorrel is dead, madam,” answered 
George. 

“Dead? Why, how did it happen?” exclaimed the 
surprised lady. 

“I backed him and rode him this morning, and in 
= oo he burst a blood-vessel and fell down 
aend. 

A flush of irritation was seen on the matron’s 


favorite colt, but I rejoice in my son, who always tells 
” 


Washington had a temper, as Charles Lee discov- 
ered at the Battle of Monmouth. That wilful gener- 
al’s disobedience of orders pierced Washington’s self- 
control in its one vulnerable spot. He himself had 
been trained to obey without questioning, and he 
could not tolerate disobedience. 

Those who remember the incidents of Washington’s 
wrath towards Lee will see from an anecdote that he 
inherited both his temper and his sensitiveness to 
disobedience. 

One day, while Mary Washington was driving about 


-_ not done some work as she had directed him to 
do it. 

“In my judgment, ma’am,” said he, nettled at her 
reproof, “the work has been better done than it would 
have been had I followed your orders.” 

Ina moment the matron’s temper flashed. “And 
pray, sir, who gave you any exercise of judgment in 
the matter? I command you, sir; you have nothing 
to do but to obey me, sir.” 

“With it, or on it!’ said the Spartan mother, hand- 
ing his shield to her son, as he went to battle. That 
was the Greek’s ideal of home training. We like 
better Mary Washington’s: “I am not surprised at 
what George has done, for he was always a good 
boy.” First goodness, then greatness. 





~ ar - 
BLACK OR RED. 


An American lady who has resided in Germany for 
some years says that she was one day somewhat as- 
tonished by the question from her hostess, “Were 
your ancestors black or red?” 

“Neither, my dear Frau Schmidt. 
white as I am. 
were not?” 

“Oh, my dear, you need not be ashamed of having 
descended from the Indians,” said her friend, sooth- 
ingly. ‘*We Germans are very proud of our barbaric 
ancestors, I can assure you.” And nothing could 
convince her that all Americans had not the blood of 
the aborigines in their veins. A tourist records a 
similar experience in England. He says: 


They were as 
What should make you think they 


I had, one day, an appointment with a gentleman 
at hisown house. When I arrived, I was told that 
he would be detained some few minutes, and that his 
sisters would be pleased to receive me. 

On entering the parlor, I perceived two very pretty 
young ladies, neither of whom was far from twenty 
years of age. After I had made my bow and spoken 
to them, the elder commenced a tittering laugh, 
which increased so alarmingly in volume that she lost 
her ability to speak. Finally, she began, in an inco- 


ing,— 

“7 ne you will excuse us, sir! I don’t know what 
you will think of us! Before you came, Maria and I 
were wondering how we should make ourselves un- 
derstood by you, having no idea that you spoke Eng- 
lish. We thought you were very dark, with long 
black hair, and when we saw you, we were quite 
amazed that you so strikingly resembled an English- 
man, and spoke the language so well.” 

; a your brother tell you that I was not an 
ndian?” 
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“Oh no, he did not happen to mention you at all 
until this morning, when he sent a note from the 
office, saying that you were coming.” 

‘But did not our common acquaintance, Mrs. S——, 
ever inform you in her letters that the people in 
America were like the English, both in appearance 
and language?” 

“No, sir; she never said anything in particular 
about the people, but sent us a book containin 
account of the dreadful cruelties practised by them 
toward the English, and the book is full of their like- 
nesses.”” 

On further inquiry, I found this book to be a his- 
tory of Indian wars, and that it contained Igdian 
portraits. 


or 





For the Companion. 


THE STARS AND THE STRIPES. 


Over the door of the cottage 
A flag is flung to the breeze, 
Catching the lights and shadows 
Which fall through the tossing trees. 
In the village street the children, 
Abroad since the dawn of day, 
Beat drums, and with mimic muskets 
Their game of soldiers play. 
They cheer the fluttering banner 
With the loudest of loud hurrahs, 
But nothing they see in the symbol 
Save the colors of stripes and stars, 
Inside of the little cottage 
widow sits all alone, 
And thinks of another summer 
When her heart was turned to stone, 
Her boy was brought from the battle 
To die on her faithful breast, 
And the flag that hangs in the doorway 
His wounded hand once pressed. 
CAROLINE B, LERow. 


——+o+—____—_ 
AN AMUSING LETTER. 


Country correspondents who write to village news- 
papers may not intend it, but they often make their 
letters very funny. Here is one from—we will call it— 
the Star of Progress, a very small paper with a very 
big name, published in a small village in the West: 


Mr. EpiTor,—Seeing that no one is — 
from our section of the country, I thought 
pen you a few lines. 

Everybody is busy on their farms, and there is 
enough for all to do if they will do it. The trouble is 
that some folks won’t do what they have to do, and it 
is, therefore, not done. ‘To all such we would say in 
kindness, ‘‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard!”” 

Corn-planting is the rage. The trees are all out, so 
= is almost useless and vain to look down the 
road. 





to you 
would 


Welcome, glad days of spring, 
With all thy birds and flowers, 
How pleasant are thy loveliness, 
As we stroam in woudland bowers, 

Mud, mud, mud; it has rained every single day for 
two weeks, and at this writing iscoming down hard. 

We hear that three of Mr. Smith’s family is down 
with whooping-cough, and that they may recover in 
full is our wish. 

It is with sadness and pity that we record the tak- 
ing off of Father Simon Hunnywell at the ripe old 
age of eighty-nine years, seven months, one week and 
two days. e was born in 1795, and would have been 
ninety soon if he had been spared. The sympathy of 
the community is extended to all his connection. 
‘There was more than twenty-one wagons and buggies 
and some on foot in the funeral procession, besides 
many that stayed at the house and didn't go to the 

rave-yard. The coffin was opened and an opportun- 
ity given to all to look at the dead deceased, of which 
many availed themselves. A few tender and touch- 
ing remarks was then made by the writer of this. 

r. Jonas Hart and Miss Maria J. Dickey were 
married last Thursday night in the school - house. 
There was a big crowd, and all went off well. Not a 
single word was heard but good wishes on all sides. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Mr. Billings in 
so impressive a way that some shed tears, but they 
were tears of joy and not tears of woe. 

The bride looked very recherché in a drab all-wool 
delaine with white ribbons and a white wreath on 
top of her head. Nothing was lacking that could add 
to the éclat of the happy occasion. 

We would say in conclusion that Jonas Hart is one 
of our steadiest and most reliable young men, while 
the same can be said of Miss Maria. Our wishes are 
that the happiness of the young couple so auspiciously 
wed may continue. 

If this wet weather lasts there will likely be grub- 
worms in the corn. 

Miss Betty Holt, who has been visiting here from 
Michigan, has gone home. She is a young lady of 
high character, and that she may some day come 
back is the wish of all. 

Report has it that J——n D——r is making sheep’s 
eyes at a certain M@——y L——e. We wish them well. 

Farmer Briggs is putting up a new fence and other- 
wise py is enterprise is to be admired. 
Would that there were others like him. 

This community was thrown into a state of the 
wildest excitement by the dread alarm of fire last 
night, and the eager cry of “Where?” “What?” 
“Whose?” was passed from hand to hand as one and 
all left their midnight beds and proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Jehiel Prindley, where dire flames were 
seen, striking terror to the strongest hearts. Soon 
strong and willing men and even delicate women 
were fighting the fiery elements, and they were soon 

ut out and extinguished. The fire was in an old 

og-house used as a pen for hogs. Cause, unknown. 

Mr. Prindley thinks that ‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” 

General health good. 

Our school closed Friday under Miss Dorothy Hep- 
ner’s teaching. She has given good satisfaction, and 
that she may do well wherever she is, is the unani- 
mous wish of all without a single exception. 

VERITAS. 
———_—_4@, 


HORSE-LAUGHTER,. 


Many marvellous occurrences need only to be ex- 
plained to lose their miraculous character, and the 
explanation sometimes lies unsuspected before our 
very eyes. A member of the English army has a true 
story to tell in illustration of this truth. 


Two soldiers, who may be known as Corporal 
Flynn and Pat O'Neil, were one day discussing the 
we merits of the infantry and cavalry, the one 
maintaining the first to be the better service, and the 
other as enthusiastically upholding the cavalry. After 
along argument, the corporal exclaimed,— 

“Throth, thin, ye may prate about yer horse, an’ yer 
sword, an’ yer spikes, but I stick to it that the infan- 
try is better than the cavalry.” 

*‘Hould yer whist!” cried Pat. “Don’t be talkin’ 
that way. hy, man, if you was to repate thim 
words out in the line, ivery mother’s son of the 
horses would laugh at ye!” 

This latter fact the corporal denied, and the two 
thereupon proceeded to the horse lines, accompanied 
by several witnesses. 

“Now, thin, what did ye 
they had reached the scene le 
Re. say again the infantry is betther than the cav- 
alry.” 

Instantly a simultaneous roar of laughter burst from 
seven hundred throats, and the animals so moved to 
mirth were indeed horses. The laughter continued 
in every tone of voice, from the deep bass guffaw to 
the treble, whinnying giggle The owners of the 
seven hundred throats also exhibited their merri- 


say?” inquired Pat, when 
of trial. ° 


ment in a variety of fantastic ways such as snorting, 
pawing, biting, kicking, plunging and rearing, and 


were only restrained by the strong head and heel 
ropes which kept them within due bounds. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho! Hi! hi! hi!” 

“Well, do ye give in that even the horses laugh at 
ye?” cried Pat. 

“Throth, thin, it’s mesilf that was wrong intirely,” 
said the corporal. 

How was the trick accomplished? Pat had art- 
fully managed it so that they should make the trial 
just as the clock was on the stroke of twelve, know- 
ing that the horses were fed at that time, and that, at 
the first blast of the trumpet for “feed,” they would 
neigh with impatience until served with their corn. 
It was at the moment when he saw the trumpeter 
raise his instrument to his mouth, that he invited the 
corporal to repeat his assertion. 


eS 
THE LAST WORD. 


The fortunate possessor of recognized talent too 
often presumes upon his position, to the extent of 
indulging in rudeness toward his apparent inferiors. 
A well-known music-teacher, whose lessons are in 
constant demand, thus takes advantage of the pres- 
tige given by his ability, and so unmercifully snubs 

his pupils that they tremble at beginning a lesson, 
| and are in quite a serious state of excitement at its 
close. He, it is probable, never received the deserved 
| rebuff accorded to a feminine ogre in the same profes- 
| sion. 





| This woman—let her be Friulein L—— was an ex- 

cellent teacher. She numbered her pupils by the 
score, and could not possibly receive all applicants 
for her services. As her prosperity grew, her brusque- 
ness increased, so that she was only tolerated by par- 
ents and pupils as a necessary evil. 

One day, a lady called to discuss with her the advis- 
ability of giving her daughter an advanced course in 
music. Mrs. M is both courteous and serene; 
her behavior is a product of true Christian kindli- 

| hess, filtered through a knowledge of social obsery- 
ances, 

“I have called, Friiulein L—~,” she began, as the 
latter entered the room, ‘‘to ask your advice in regard 
to placing my daughter”—— 

“Very well; send the girl to me, and I’ll try her 
voice,” said Friulein L , Who had remained stand- 
ing before her vis 

“But L wish first to”’—— 

“1 can’t stop to talk. Send her along, and I'll see 
what can be done with her.” 

“T will only detain you’””—— 

“You won’t detain me at all, for I shan’t stay. My 
time is money. Send the girl at ten to-morrow.” 

By this time the visitor realized that Friulein L—— 
was not the sort of teacher she wished to engage, but 
she determined that, come what would, she would 
finish a sentence. “J particularly wish to place my 
daughter,” she began. 

“You know my name and be | terms. 
there’s my card. Send the gir — 

“I particularly wish to place my daughter’”—— re- 
peated Mrs. M——, with unblemished serenity. 

“D’ve just time for one more pupil, and I can’t keep 
the chance. ‘To-morrow at ten.” 

“T particularly wish to place my daughter”—— By 
this time, Friiulein was arrested by something famil- 
iar in the sound of the words. She paused. This was 
Mrs. M——’s chance, ‘‘not only with some one who 
has a knowledge of music, but who is also well-bred. 
You are not that person. Good-morning, Friiulein 











If you don’t, 


PATRIOTIC, 

Most of the American clergymen were zealous 
Whigs during the war of the Revolution, and their 
influence was relied on to keep the fires of patriotism 
burning among the people. In one of the Dutch dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania a company of volunteers was 
raised, which, in accordance with an ancient and 
pious custom, attended divine service before march- 
ing against the enemy. Their Dutch pastor preached 
to them a word of encouragement. Said he: 


Mine frients, ven virst you comed here from Shar- 
many, you were boor and dirty, as you had a right to 
be, and as your fathers were before you; you were 
porn so. It was no disgrace to be so in Sharmany, 
for there the landlords had a right to take all that 
you could earn. 

But in dis country you are de landlords; and when 
the English king gave you land, he bromised that 
nopody should take away your moneys but your own 
selves. Now he wants to cheat you, and to take away 
your broperty, like your landlords aforetime in Shar- 
many. 

And he has sent over his redgoat soldiers to shoot 
you, and to take away your houses and your parns 
and your wives and your sweethearts. If you sub- 
mit toit, they vill kick you and despise you, and so 
vill the bretty gals. ‘They vill laugh at you, and sa 
goot, you deserve it all, pecause you would not faight 
for your own. 

Put a man is a man, if he is no pigger as my tumb. 
You have on your new uniform coats, and some of 
~ fits you like a shirt fits a pole. Put never mind 

em. 

Ven Tavid vent out to fight mit Goliah, he took 
only a sling and a stone; ir it vas not a gin sling, or 
a mint sling, or you would all want to take one also. 
It vas a sling, like a good hickory stick, vat can killa 
man if, like Tavid, you fight pravely. 

So, if you fight pravely, den all the bretty gals vill 
come and sing for you, as dey did Tavid ven he kill 
Goliah. 


—_———~or——_ 
HOAXED. 


The majority of people go about with their ears 
open for the reception of marvels, and their minds 
predisposed to belief in them. Being thus constituted, 
it is not to be wondered at that so many of them are 
easily gulled. The rogue and the joker find them 
unresisting prey. An exchange tells this anecdote: 


“How little it takes sometimes to kill a man, and 
then again what wonderful tenacity of life some men 
have,” said a man who was reading a paper. 

“That’s so,” returned his hearers. 

“Just listen,” continued the first. “Here is a 
brakeman onthe Nickel Plate Road. The paper says, 
‘He fell in front of the car, which passed diagonally 
across his body, and lived—’ ” 

“Bedad, I knew a painter who fell off a church- 
steeple and got well again,” said another man. 

“IT knowed a man shot a bullet through his heart 
and lived ten years,” put in a farmer. 

“There was aman in Salem, where I came from, 
that had four ton of rock fall on him, and he’s alive 
yet,” said a one-armed man. 

“Yes,” said the first speaker of all. ‘Let me see. 
Where was I? Oh,—‘fellin front of the car, which 
passed diagonally across his body, and lived but a few 
minutes.’’ 





FRESH. 


There was poetry in the soul of the good man 
named in the following anecdote: 


“T like the mild — air,” said Deacon Gilpin, as 
hé sat down on Squire MeGill’s porch floor the other 
morning for a friendly chat. 

He added, tically,— 

“How fresh it makes everything seem! Do you 
know of anything fresher than the gentle spring 


zephyr?” 
“No, I don’t know as I does,” lied the Squire, 
“unless it is that ’ere paint you’re sittingin. *Taint 





been on the floor over two hours.” 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 


year, 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office addr on. 

Always give the na  Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 





paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
ie MASON & CU., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

Mass. 








For the Companion. 
ACUTE BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 


Every particle of the body is constantly passing 
from a state of life to that of death. This waste, if 
left to accumulate in the system, would soon fatally 
poison it. The kidneys are among the chief organs 
for eliminating it. The proper continuous action of 
the kidneys is fundamentally essential to health. But 
they are subject to many disorders, among which is 
inflammation. This inflammation may affect only 
one of them, or only portions of one. In Bright’s 
disease both are affected, and all the constituent parts 
of each. 

Bright’s disease may be either acute or chronic, 
the latter being much the more fatal. The former 
may be very mild, the inflammation being marked 


only in certain capillaries, which, however, become | 


so far changed that they allow the escape of albumen 
and blood corpuscles. Asa general thing, this form 
does not terminate fatally. 

In graver forms, among the earliest symptoms are 
a dropsical swelling of the face, particularly on the 
eyelids and around the eyes, and then in the lower 
limbs; feverishness; some pain and tenderness over 
the kidneys; vomiting. The dropsy tends to inercase, 


and to extend to the cavities of the abdomen and | 


chest. Sometimes it is very excessive, and causes 
great difficulty of breathing. The urine is seanty, con- 
tains much albumen, more or less of red blood cor 


puscles, considerable sediment, and hollow “casts” | 


of the straight tubes of the kidney. 

As the disease arrests the proper functions of the 
kidneys, the poisons which accumulate in the blood 
give rise to vomitings, impaired vision, or even tem 
porary blindness, and in some cases to coma (lethar- 
gy) and convulsions. It may also give rise to bron- 
chitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, pericarditis (inflamma- 
tion of the heart sack) and peritonitis. 

The disease often proves fatal where these compli- 
eations occur. If the patient is not cut off by blood 
poisoning, or by some of these complicating diseases, 
he is likely to recover, and that, too, within a month 
or two at the longest—the dropsy rapidly disappear 
ing, the fever symptoms ceasing and the appetite re 
turning, though the albumen and the casts may con 
tinue for some time longer. The recovery is gener- 
ally complete. 

Acute Bright's disease is often due to various other 
diseases, especially to scarlet fever. 

The physician must treat the disease, but during 
convalescence the patient must be very careful in re 
gard to diet, exercise and exposure to cold. 

+> 
SUMMER CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS, 

Doubtless a great many readers of the Companion 
who grow tlowers out of deors are more or less trou- 
bled by their plants becoming sickly and dying in 
mid-summer. The leaves turn yellow and wither; 
the stem or branches sometimes appear as if they were 
decayed, and at other times seem to dry out. 

We will endeavor to show the reader the principal 
causes of these diseases, real and apparent, and trust 
that our advice will be followed this summer. It will 
require a little time and patience to follow our direc- 
tions, but the reward will be renewed growth of 
plants. 


We will take first plants which have been in the 
house during the winter: Geraniums, Begonias, 
Fuchsias, etc. For some months they have atYorded 
the owner pleasure and gratification by an abundance 
of bloom, and naturally their vitality is somewhat ex- 
hausted. Therefore in transplanting them to beds 
out of doors, the soil should be made rich and, what 
is of more importance, kept so during the summer. 
This is easily done by frequent stirring of the soil, 
and application of liquid fertilizers. 

We have also the grosser growing shrubs and roses 
which require care in watering and the providing of 
nourishment. While as a matter of course our plants 
ure injured by insects somewhat, there are but few 
of these but what can be destroyed or their ravages 
»revented if we are careful to keep our plants healthy. 

nsects and disease attack the sickly, ill-cared-for 
plant, which is sure to succumb and eventually die. 


Roses are subject to a number of enemies, all of 


which are easily destroyed if attended to when tirst 
discovered. The slug is one of the most formidable 
enemies; it is about one-quarter of an inch long, ofa 
light green color, and foods on the upper portion of 
the leaf. Two spoonsful of white hellebore mixed in 
a gallon of water and sprinkled over the bush will 
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| effectually destroy these pests. The aphis, or green 
tly, on roses is disposed of by an application of tobac- 
co-water. The only effectual remedy for rose-bugs 
is to crush them. 

Many flowering plants are subject to mildew, which 
is a whitish mold on the leaf and stem; this disease 
is almost a certain indication that the plant is suffer- 
ing from neglect. Stirring the soil frequently is the 
remedy, together with a little flour of sulphur 
sprinkled over the plant. 

Fuchsias, Begonias and Geraniums are all subject, 
at times, to the ravages of the red spider; a little 
| flour of sulphur dusted over the plants is an effectual 
| remedy, as is aiso slacked lime water. 

Rust on all plants, and especially Verbenas, is 
mainly due to the hot sun striking them while the 
dew is still on the leaves; it can be avoided by plant- 
ing in « position shaded from the morning sun. 

There are few diseases of plants or insect enemies 
of plants but what can be overcome if the grower 
is watchful. 





—<~—__—_—_ 
A YAWNING TRIAL. 

Let one person in a family group begin to yawn, 
early in the evening, and before long every member 
j of the circle will be yawning from sympathy. A 
| yawning exhibition was given in the Court House of 

Camden, Missouri, not long ago, while a trial was 

going on. The principal witness for the defence was 
| an old man, who had suffered much from fever and 
ague, Which usually leaves the patient with an almost 
irresistible impulse to yawn at all times and places. 





The case depended upon proving the transfer of a 
certain deed from one party to another. 

“Now, then,” said the examining lawyer, “you 
say, do you, that you saw M—— give this paper to 

bila 

“Why, ye-es, I [yawn] said I [yawn] did.” 

“And about what time of day was it? Come, wake 
up, now!” 
ae what time [yawn] of day? [yawn.]|” 
“Yoo!” 

“Why, I should say it [yawn] was about six o’ 
[yawn] clock in the evening.” 

“Six o’clock, hey?” 

“Yes, about on the edge of dusk [yawn].” 

“The edge of dusk? And how far apart were M—— 
and B——? Remember, now, where you are, and 
what you are swearing to!’ 

**I—I should say they [yawn] were about ten feet 
a [yawn] part.” 

“Ten feet apart! And it was on the edge of dusk? 
Now, sir, be careful! These two men were ten feet 
apart, and it was evening, just on the edge of dusk. 
You swear that you saw, under these circumstances, 
the paper pass from B 


es 





M— to B ? Remember 
what a solemn thing you are doing. You swear to 
it, do you?” 

The witness shuffled slowly in his chair, drew a 
long breath, gave a frightful preliminary yawn, and 
made answer 

“Well—I—don’t know that—that I [yawn] am very 
particular a [yawn] bout swearing to—to it [yawn.|” 
| Of course the man’s testimony failed to prove the 
transfer, and the defence lost the case. But one of 
| the lawyers present said the effect of the witness’s 
yawn was appalling. The entire bar, the jury, the 
presiding judge, the sheriff, the jailor, the clerk, the 
spectators, and every one but the proscuting lawyer, 
were yawning. 
| LN 
| ENGLISH “CROWNER’S QUEST.” 

The grave-digger in Hamlet speaks slightingly of 
“crowner’s-quest law,” meaning the coronor’s inquest 
which had decreed Christian burial to a suicide, who 
would have been buried at the cross-roads had she 
“not been a gentlewoman.” An English reporter, 
having gone through two Yorkshire reports of in- 
| quests, publishes some of them as specimens of 
| “crowner's-quest,” English. In the following csae 

the juries found such verdicts as these : 
| “She come to her death by the lighten striken 
wr.” 

“Come to his death in the following manner to wit: 
Ile was born dead.” 

| “rom laying out in the sun to dry after tumbling 
down a well.” 

“From the hands of some person or persons to the 
jury unknown and afterward a-going on the track and 
got run over by incoming train.” 

| “From exposier or something.” 
“She come to her death by strangulation in testi- 
mony we have sit our hands and seal the day above 
} wroten.”’ 
| “By taking into his own hands an overdose of mor- 
shine, or something of that sort.” 
| “From causes unknown to the jury and having no 
} medical attendance.” 
| “said child, aged 1 day old, came to her death from 
spasms, said child having been found by the witness 
in a trunk, under very suspicious circumstances.” 

“The jourers on their ouathe do say that he come to 
his deth by old age, as tha could not see ennything 
else the matter.” 

“Come to his death from the following causes, to 
| wit, from some suddent cause to the jourers un- 

known.” 
| >~—_—— 


COMPASSIONATE. 

Searcely one of the satirists who have made Yankee 
| curiosity and officiousness their butt have had the dis- 
| cernment to see that, annoying as these might be, at 
times, they were not wholly due to inquisitiveness or 
to a propensity for meddling with other people’s af- 
fairs. Guod-natured and kindly feelings for the wel- 
fare of others often prompted them, even when, as 
in the case of the old lady, travelling on the Maine 
| Central Railroad, they showed a little too much in- 
terest: 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A young person sat next to the window looking out 
as the train left Farmington, when an old lady came 





her fellow-traveller sharply. He continued to look out 
of the window, and the old lady kept looking at him 
with real Yankee curiosity. 

“My little fellow, aint you rather young to be trav- 
elling all alone ?”’ 

“Oh, [don't know. But I guess not.” 

“Do you think it’s safe to go all by yourself? 

“1 suppose I’m as 
track,” replied the youth. 

“Yes; oh yes!” said the old lady, a little hastily, 
and with some nervousness. “But I should think 
your father or mother would go with you. Maybe 
you are glad they don’t.” 

“Yes.” 








“Why?” 
“Because they’re dead, you know.” 
“Dead! Poor boy! Then you have to travel alone.” 
ee 
“SHERBET.” 
People who affect a knowledge of things they 
know nothing about often place themselves in em- 
barrassing situations. 





“Are you fond of etchings?” asked the young man 
who had taken the hostess’s pretty niece from the 
country down to supper. 

“Asa general thing, yes,’ 


’ 


she answered, looking 








| hastily, as he started to say something pretty, ‘not 
jany to-night, thank you; it is rather late. A very 
| little of sherbet is all 1 care for.”"— Boston Beacon. 


in and sat down in the other end of the seat, eying | 


safe as any one if we run off the | 


to his eyes with an engaging frankness that | 
threatened havoc to his heart. “But,’’ she added, | 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is effective for preserving the teeth. The gene 
uine is made only by JoHN I. BROWN & SONS. It has 
no equal, and is used and recommended by many. dentists, 

—_———_>——————- 

Frank Leslie, Esq., of the Illustrated Weekly, 
says: “For some time past I have been using BUR- 
NETT’S COCOAINE, and think it far preferable to any- 
thing I have ever used for the hair.” [Adv. | 


“UNIVERSAL CLUB” 
BICYCLE. 


No Better Wheel ever offered at the Price, 
50-inch, $105. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., 


(LIMITED) 
239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON. 


SINGER’S CYCLES. 


‘he e proved for 5 : 
Bristol, Chalten jee, Bengveved tae | Adopted by thousands of Rink-Skaters as the easiest, 


yet built, | safest and best. Durable, economical, and giving 
Apoiie. A light roadster of highest | yniversal satisfaction to Rink Managers. Send for 
srade 
it llenge. 50in., 105, | Illustrated Catalogue. Address 





awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Thresbers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting It as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Rowlett’s Star Roller Skate. 


























4 Ball-bearings and hollow forks. e 
iy Challenge Safety. Warranted the 
BF Chatienze Safety: Warranted the | Champion Roller Skate & Wagon Co. 
TRICYCLES, TANDEMS, SOCIABLES. OFFICE AND NEW FACTORY, 
Send Stamp tor str: atalogue, 2 2 2 y 
W. B. EVERETT & CO., 6 Berkeley St., Boston, | 1118 to 1124 North E St., RICHMOND, Ind. 








Interview your Druggist 


As this reporter is doing, and he 
will tell you some curious things. 
For instance, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


is a perfectly genuine medicine; 
but there are plenty of so-called 
Sarsaparillas in the market that 
have no Sarsaparilla about them 
except the name. 

I have been in the Drug business, in Lowell, for 
thirty years, and sell more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
than of all other Sarsaparillas combined. Being 
thoroughly familiar with the analysis of this med- 
icine, and knowing the care and skill employed in 
its composition, I am certain it contains nothing 
| that could not be recommended by the most scru- 

pulous physician. It is made of the true Honduras 

Sarsaparilla, and of other blood purifiers, the best 
| known to medical science, and is a grand specific in 
| chronic cases, such as Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Ery- 
|sipelas, Kidney Diseases, and troubles of the 
Stomach and Liver. Many so-called Sarsaparillas 
are such only in name; they do not contain a parti- 
cle of the real medicinal Sarsaparilla root.—Geo- 
C. Osgood, M. D., Druggist, Merrimack, cor. Suf- 
folk Street, Lowell, Mass. 























Copyrighted. 
For all Disorders of the Blood, use 


Ayer’s Sar/saparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


Tourists and Sojourners at the Mountains 


OR SEASHORE should purchase a supply of the celebrated “‘LINENE” Reversible Collars 
and Cuffs, and save all annoyance from laundering. 














MANY will re- 
member our SNOW 
WHITE ELEPHANT as 
shown at New Or- 
leans and Boston 
Fairs, dressed en- 
tirely in ‘‘LINENE.” 


FIRST-CLASS 


Medal 
Awarded 


At New Orleans 
Exposition, 
1885. 


TWO 


Gold Medals 


Awarded by the 
M. C. M. A. at Bos- 
ton, Fair of 1881, 
for Material and 
Machines. 
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THESE GOODS GIVE REAL COMFORT TO THE USER. 
THEY ARE SPECIALLY VALUABLE TO ALL TRAVELLERS. 


| Three months’ supply takes little space (flat) in a valise. 

Finished on both sides alike, equal to best laundering. 
After soiling one side you can fold them over and use the other side, thus providing your- 

self against any emergencies. Turndown Styles, 

| Angelo (12': to 17), Rubens (12 to 18), Raphael (12to19), Stand-Up Murillo (12% to 18). 
} A Sample Collar and a pair of Cuffs, of size desired, for trial, postpaid to any address in the United States, 
for SIX CENTS, which sum barely covers the cost of the box for mailing, time used in packing, directing, and 
| the postage of from three to four cents on each box, which leaves nothing to us for cost of the contents. 


“REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS*CUFFS. 








It is for our interest thus to endeavor to secure you for a customer for the ““LINENE” by making you 


A Present of a Collar and a Pair of Cuffs, 


so that you can test them by use to the fullest extent, feeling, as we do, that you will be pleased with the goods, 
and after a trial find them to be actually worth more to you than the retail price (25c. per Box of ten Collars 
or five pairs of Cuffs), taking into account their superior shapes and the fact that both sides are of fine muslin, 
finished for wear, thereby doubling their use and value. If the user will adopt them for future wear, and call the 
attention of friends and neck-wear dealers to the merits of the “‘Linene,”’ we shall feel satisfied with making the 
‘REE GIFT as above noted. Traders enclosing their card get Samples free. 

TEN Collars, or FIVE PAIRS of Cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, or sent by mail from factory, if 
not found on sale. Trial Collar and pair of Cuffs (say what size) postpaid for SIX cents, Buy from 
dealer if possible. JOBBERS buy from Standard Collar Co., New York, and supply retailers. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Office, 27 Kilby Street, Boston. 


Geo. K. Snow, Pres. Address for samples or information, Eben Denton, Treas. 


| At Factory, 10 Arrow Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A String of Cenuine Amber Beads. 
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RE 95 String of Amber Beads. Given for one new name. 
CET 
Ser) Ae 

{ ~* + Amber Beads. Amber jewelry is now very fash- 

‘. = % ionable. The shading of Amber is so delicate that 
yay it harmonizes with all complexions, and is really 
Oe % most charming to look upon. 

R= 4 Remember that this Amber jewelry is genuine, 
Ia} 44 being imported by us from Paris, from whence it 
Xs y is obtained from the mines near the coast of the 

< Sey 


CS Baltic Sea. 


The large cut shows the exact size and appearance of this beautiful string of genuine 


¢ This string of Amber Beads retails in Boston for $ 
price only $1. Postage and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


2.50. Given for one new name. Our 


J This beautiful art was first introduced to the attention of the public by the Yourn’s 


On account of the beauty of the work, and the ease with which it is done, Kensington 


GIVEN FOR ONE NEW NAME. 
I> 
iS » 


way“ 


IY OEY OLY SNE 
i 








choice. 





"ye Materials for Kensington Art Painting. 


GIVEN FOR ONE NEW NAME. 


Book of Instructions, 








<5) CoMmPANION last season. 

Xs Art Painting has become one of 
» the most popular home industries 

2.9, F for iadies. 

oR 

Cie The Secrets of the Art. 

( OS 

19k ‘ Formerly the secrets of the art 

og were carefully guarded. The 

CL charge for teaching it was $5. 

oe 


This did not include material for 


(% the work. 
Oe The increasing interest in this 


ee fascinating work has led us to 

9, greatly improve the outfit. Every 

Gp lady who has become interested 

in Kensington Art Embroidery 

iy will find this art interesting and 
profitable. 


WITH THIS OUTFIT 


you can paint most beautiful 
sprays of flowers, vines, bouquets, 
&c., on plush, silk, velvet, felt 
and other materials. The work 
when done is exceedingly beautiful and durable. 


I a, 


The Outfit consists of Parchment Stamping Patterns of beautiful variety, Stamping 
Powder, Pad, Six Tubes of best Oil Color Paints, Brush, Four Kensington Art Painting 


Camping-Out Series by C. A. Stephens. 


Left on Labrador. 
Off to the Geysers. 


Lynx Hunting. 
Camping Out. 











Four Volumes, 
1038 Pages. 





CAMPING OUT SERES. 


~~ LEFT ON LABRADOR. 










The Set given for only 
one new name. 
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LYNX “CAMPING OUT. 
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These are four of the most popular stories of forest and shore adventure 
that this author has ever written. 

The Publisher's price of these books is $5. We have had this edition made 
in paper covers especially for our subscribers, and you can now secure these 
four stories of thrilling adventure for only one new name. We have not 
Space to give a full description of each book, but by referring to the cut, 
you will notice the titles and illustrations, which give you an idea of these 
forest tales of danger and daring. 

Four volumes, 1038 pages. The set given for only one new name. Price of 


the set, $1. Postage and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium 
or purchased. 


The Florence Lamp Stove. 


Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 


ea This is a most convenient article for every 
Bil family. It is much better made than anything 
_ else of the kind, having the regular ‘‘Florence 
Patent”’ Metallic Chimney, with gas-burning 

“ae perforations, and large 

= ay mica window, affording a 
go brilliant light and power- 
Pa ful heat. It has no glass 


to break. 

By its light one can read 
fine print at a distance of 
ten feet from the Stove. 

It affords sufficient heat 
to boil a quart of water in 
eight minutes. It is conventent to carry toa sick-room if quick heat is wanted 
in the night. This Stove combines both heat and light. It holds one quart 
of oil, and weighs 4%4 Ibs. The base is cast-iron, handsomely decorated 

Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. Price, $2. It must be 
gent by express, and charges paid by purchaser, 














Special Offer 


FOR 
New Subscribers to the Companion. 


We wish if possible to induce a very large number of our sub- 
scribers to obtain at least one new name during the Summer 
months. For this purpose we again offer Two Lists of Pres- 
ents, one for girls and one for boys. 





Presents for Boys. 


1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch and Chain.............-.8100.00 
1 Gentleman’s Gold Watch and Chain.............+. 62.00 
2 Gentleman’s Silver Watches, each................+. 48.00 
3 Double-Barrel, Breech-Loading Guns, each....... 15.00 
7 Flobert Rifles, Pistol Grip, each............e-eseeee 7.00 
12 Four-Blade, Pearl-Handle Pocket Knives, each.. 2,00 


These presents will be given to the twenty-six boys who send us 
the twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and 
Oct. 15, 1885. 

A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 





Presents for Cirls. 


1 Lady’s Gold Watch and Chain..... -- 8100.00 
1 Lady’s Gold Watch and Chain.. + 65.00 
2 Lady’s Gold Watches, each.........ssceceescseseees 48.00 
3 Companion Organs, each........see00. seccesceeseeee 20.00 
7 Decorated Porcelain Tea Sets, 44 pieces, each... 8.00 
12 Beautiful Lockets, enchs......00.cce cocccecccccccscccce 2.00 






These presents will be given to the twenty-six girls who send us 
the twenty-six largest numbers of new names between July 1 and 
Oct. 15, 1885. 

A Premium will also be given for each new name you secure. 





Who Received the Presents Last Year. 


As our space is so limited, we do not here publish the names of 
those who received the Presents last year. On receipt of stamp we 





will forward the names to any address, 


Wr HERS 


A Genuine Amber Bar Pin. 


| The cut shows the exact size of this pretty Bar Pin. It is very desirable. Given for one 


and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. These Drops are very {Fy 


Pens, One Felt Banner, 7x12, already stamped for painting, and a Complete Illustrated 


Kensington Painting, as the name indicates, is a process of applying paint to the surface 
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Given for only one new name. 


new name. Price $1. Postage and packing, 
10 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Amber Ear Drops, Gold Wires. 


Given for one new name. 
This charming pair of Ear Drops will be given 
for one new name. Price $1 per pais. Postage 


of fabrics in such a manner as to 
somewhat resemble the stitches of 
Kensington Embroidery. 


No Previous Knowledge 
Required. 

It is very simply, easily and rap- 
idly done, and is much less expen- 
sive than embroidery. It requires 
no previous knowledge of painting, 
only a general knowledge of the 
blending of shades as taught for 
Kensington needlework. After the 
fundamental idea, as described in 
book of instructions, is caught, no 





further instruction need be given. 


The Designs. 


The patterns to be painted should 
be stamped on the material, the 
same as for embroidery. Large 
flowers and open designs—such as -y 
roses, daisies, tulips, &c.—are 


among the best for beginners. The outfit contains some very beautiful designs. 
We give this complete outfit for only one new name. Price, $1.25. Postage and 
packing, 15 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. 


By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrated Edition. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 


We have sent our subscribers thousands of Miss Alcott’s books. We need 
not commend them. We now add **An 
Old-Fashioned Girl” to the list. 
It is one of her best stories. 





J —_— 


Our little men and little women who 


so much enjoy the author will want this Vi 
book. In » 
\| 
Polly, the old-fashioned girl from a HAL 
true country home, spends a time with |! | 
| 
her city cousins, who just a little ape 


the “girl of the period.’’ She teaches 
them noble lessons of true womanly = 
beauty, modesty and worth. The book , rs 
gives an account of her adventures in a Ba ( y) 
city home. It is full of interest. 

378 pages, illustrated, bound in green 
cloth with ink, red and gold ornaments. 
Uniform with “Little Men and Little 
Women.” 

Given, by special arrangement, for 
only one new name, and 25 cts, extra, 
Price, $1.35. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. additional, when sent as a premium or purchased. 











A Genuine Steamboat. 
Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 


This is a genuine Steamboat. The cut shows the appearance of the 
boat when under steam. The hull of the boat is nine inches in length, and is 
made entirely of brass, and is finely painted. 








Description of the Engine. It has a brass boiler: a brass furnace 
for heating the water in boiler; a brass steam-pipe for conveying the steam 
to the steam-chest ; an oscillating cylinder; piston-rod ; driving-wheel ; brass 
propeller, and brass rudder. 

The Steamboat will steam around on a smooth body of water for twenty- 
five minutes with one filling of its boiler. 

The Safety-Valve. The boiler has a safety-valve. Tt is perfectly safe 
in every respect. This is the best Steamboat of its kind ever made. It will 
afford a great amount of amusement as well as practical instruction. 

Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 20 cts., when sent asa premium or purchased, 
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A NEW OFFER FOR BOYS. 


The Weeden Upright Steam Engine and Village Blacksmith. 


Given for only One New Name, and 15 Cents Additional. 





ih\\ 
This is the most perfect and beautiful toy Steam Engine we have ever seen. The picture which represents this wonderful Engine i\\ 
is only 6% inches high by 3 in diameter. ‘The Engine itself is 814x4¥, inches in size. I 
We have seen and examined most, if 

not all, of the toy Steam Engines made in i 

Europe and in this country. Not one of them 
will compare in beauty and perfection to ours, 
although some of them sell as high as $6 each. 









How We Made the Engine. 


lst. We secured the services of a well-known fix 











mechanical expert (Mr.Weeden) to devise, per- 
fect and manufacture for us our beautiful 
Engine. 1t cost over $1000 for experimental 
work, special tools, etc., before the Engine was 
perfect. 

2d. Large orders were given for the Engine, 
not less than 10,000 being manufactured at one 
time. 





Description of Engine. 


Its size is 814x414 inches. The Boiler, Fire- 
Box and Smoke-Stack are black. The Driving Wheel, Cylinder, Steam-Whistle, Safety-Valve and Pulley Wheel are 
all brass-plated. The Ventilating openings, top of Smoke-Stack, ‘Throttle-Valve, Steam-Whistle Valve and Safety- 
Valve Ball are painted red. 


The Village BDiacksinith. 


Safety-Valve. The Engine has a perfect-working Safety-Valve, which makes it impossible for the boiler to 
explode. 


Steam-Whistle. By referring to the cut, you will notice the location of the Steam-Whistle. You will also see 
the valve by which the whistle is operated. 


The Throttle-Valve. One important feature of this Engine is its Throttle-Valve. No other amateur Engine 
has this feature. 


The Fire-Box. The door opening into the Fire-Box has perfect hinges and catch. The patent Lamp for 
getting up steam is attached to inner side of the door. When you open the door you “draw the fire ;”’ shut the door 
and the lamp is in position under the boiler. 


The Power of the Engine. The engine has sufficient power for running toy machinery. So perfectly and 
so accurately is this Engine made that the serew-nuts on the cylinder-head and the rivet-heads on the boiler and 
fire-box are imitated (see cut). 


A Mechanical Curiosity. This Engine is not only interesting to boys, but as an object of mechanical 
beauty and perfection it has great interest to engineers and practical machinists. 


THE VILLACE BLACKSMITH. 


A MECHANICAL TOY to be run by the WEEDEN UPRIGHT STEAM ENGINE. 


This new Mechanical Toy is a working model of the interior of a Village Blacksmith’s shop. The various tools usually found therein, 
together with the anvil, fire-place, bellows, Xc., are all handsomely printed in colors. The mechanical arrangement is so constructed 
that when attached to the Weeden Engine the quiet scene instantly changes to one of activity. The Village Blacksmith hammers 
away upon his anvil, and the large bellows over the fire-place is inflated by the boy as he pulls upon its lever. 





= = = We offer the Engine and Village Blacksmith for only one new name, and 15 cts. additional. Postage and packing, 40 cts. 
We offer the Engine for sale for $1.60, postage paid, and the Village Blacksmith for 60 cents, postage paid, or both for $2 by express, 
The Weeden Engine is 84 in. high and 4%, in. in diameter. not paid. 








A Four-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife and a Stylographic Pen. 


Either of them Given for One New Name. 
Pearl-Handle Knife. 


Given for one new name, 


Stylographic Pen. 


Given for one new name. 
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This will prove a very useful knife. P . . 
The cut shows the exact size and style. Every person will appreciate this Kerner 
The knife is made for us by the Miller Stylographie Pen. It is thoroughly made, 
feon., feom the best possibdie ates lek: andl and will always be found ready for service. 
The points are made from platinum and 
iridium, which insures long and satis- 
factory service. The barrel is large, and 
contains more ink than most other styles. 
The Pen writes smoothly, and is as easily 
held and operated as a lead pencil. Many 
pages of foolscap paper can be written 
over with one illing of ink, 


by the best workmen. We can warrant 
every knife to be equal in every respect 
to those made by Rogers and Wostenholm, 
It has the patented solid German silver 
back and tips. ‘The pearl is of the purest 
quality, and is firmly heid in place by the 
patent screws, 

Price of Knife, $1.50. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 6 
cts., when sent as a premium or pur- 


Price, $1. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 6 cts., when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





chased, This is a great offer. 











Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Cun. | Companion Union Web Hammock. 


Gi P | Given for one new name. 
ee ae ee ae | Size of H k when extended —length, 11 feet ; width, 8 feet; length of bed, 6 feet. 
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This Gun is better finished, A AS 
and contains more good points, ‘ 


than any other gun of its kind. 










5 





It is Breech-Loading. Twice as many shots can be 
made with this Gun as with any other gun of its kind in the 
same time. 








The Companion Hammock we offer is made expressly for us. The cord from which it is made is the same size 
——— The Bow and Carriage are detached from the barrel | and quality as that from which the $2 Hammocks are made. No one can purchase for $1.75 a better Hammoc k 
of the Gun by turning a thumb-secrew. It has a Bayonet 14 in. long, which can be instantly attached to the | than the one we offer for $1. It is hand-made, and has the Safety Lacing Cord and patent safety knots. 

barrel of the Gun. With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes. This Gun shoots with great Given for only one new name. Price only $1. Postage, 30 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
accuracy and force, For target practice,is better than Archery. A complete Manual of Arms sent with each Gun. | Style A B is twelve feet long an twelve fect wide. Given for two new names and 80 cents additional. 








Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premi or purchased | Price $2. Postage and packing, 35 cents, when sent asa premium or purchased. 4 
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Our Summer Stationery Outfit. 
Given for one new name. 


This is the most valuable Stationery Outfit we have ever arranged for our subscribers. It consists of 1 quire of 
fine quality writing paper 
and envelopes to match, 1 
stick of sealing-wax, 1 elegant 
seal (any initial you desire), 1 
hammered-brass candlestick, 
miniature size, 2 small wax 
candles, 1 rubber initial 
stamp for stamping the sta- 
tionery (any initial you de- 
sire), 1 box gold bronze with 
sizing for stamping initial in 
gold bronze, 1 pad, and 1 
brush. 

Given for one new name. 
Price, $1. 

Postage and pack- 
ing, 20 cts., when sent as 
a premium or purchased. 





The Cem Photographic Outfit. 
Given for two new names, and 50 cts. additional. 


This Outfit for taking Photographs consists of the Camera, 434x434, with sliding tube and cap, the Plate-holder, 
a package of Dry Plates and Sensitized Paper. It aiso contains Chemicals for developing the dry-plates and printing 
and toning the photographs. 

Clear and simple directions, explaining each step,—for putting the camera together, how to develop, print, and 
tone the photograph, and other hints as to position, etc., ete.,—go with each outfit. Some persons obtaining Photo- 





graphic Outfits fail to obtain satisfactory pictures. 
producing good photographs. 


Lack of patience and carefulness usually accounts for failures in 
One boy will succeed where another has failed. We here supply for the first time a 
small and cheap outfit with which good pictures can be taken. 


The Following Testimonials 


will show you what some who have used this Camera say of it: I received the Outfit, and have been successful in my 
first attempt.—J. Lyon Mussrno, Crescent, Pa. The Gem Camera was received, and is liked very much. We did not 
think we could learn so easy.—Mrs. Wa. Sacer, Milford, Del. The Camera works splendidly, and is well worth the 
money.—F. J. Atkinson, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. I received your Camera and Outfit on the 5th, and am greatly pleased with 
it.—FRANK L. Cooper, Hartford, Conn. 

We give this complete Outfit for only two new names, and 60 cents additional. 
sent by express. 


Price, $3.50. It must be 


Fisherman’s Outfit and Jointed Pole. 
Given for one new name. 


This is our latest and best Outfit for fishing. It consists of a fine 11-foot jointed Fishing Rod with brass tips and 
ferrules, 1 bob, one cork or quill bob, with hook and line, 2 lead sinkers, 1 40-foot linen line, 1 shorter line, 10 














assorted hooks, 2 trout fly hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 1 trolling hook for pickerel, and 
two hooks attached to hair or gut snell. This Outfit will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. Sent in two packages. 





The Wilcox Improved Roller Skates, No. 10. 
Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


These Skates are made of the 
Boxwood 
Wheels, Steel Axles, Ebonized 
Wood, and Patented Buckle- 
Straps. The Axles revolve in 
bearings which are adjusted to 
solid rubber cushions. 
This prevents the jar usually 
felt when ordinary skates are 
used. The trucks are so 
arranged that they allow the 
skater great freedom in making 
the circular and lateral move- 
Inents, 


best materials with 


Given for one new name, and 
5) ets. additional. Price, $2. 
Postage and packing, 
35 cts., when sent as a 
premium or purchased. 





Roller Skates, No. 40. hese Skates are same as No. 10, with the exception of the cushions and 


boxwood wheels. Given for one new name, and 10 cts, additional. Price, $1. Postage and packing same 
as No. 10, 





Why We Offer Costly Premiums. 


Because, in seeking to extend the circulation of the ComPpanton, its Publishers find that 
the best Agents they can interest in the work, are ITs SUBSCRIBERS, who know its character, and can 
speak from a personal knowledge of its merits. 

For this reason, the Premiums are offered only to subscribers to the paper, and are given 
w he lly as payment for work done. By work done, we mean this: If a subscriber asks his friends or 
neighbors to take the ComPANION, recommends it, and by his solicitations succeeds in inducing one or 
more of them to take it, we call that work done, and are willing to pay for it. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





The grand years have numbered one hundred and ten 
And the fair Green of Taunton mz 
The motto of “Union and Liberty 


Out into the sun-tide’s vermilion and gold, 
And loud cried those heroes of liberty bold: 


They saw the red flag in blue liberty’s dome, 


The Taunton tlowed swift through the shimmering weir, 


widely connected this poor lame creature is with 
the rest of the world. 

“This coffee, which is making such a comforta 
ble smell just now, came to her from the far-off 
Brazils; black-bearded mulattoes picked it for ler 
on the shores of the Amazon; other slaves in the 
West Indies grew her the pepper which she is sift- 
ing on the meat; English mill-hands in Manches- 
ter wove her Sunday calico gown; mild-eved 
Chinamen gave her tea; even this hen clucking at 
my feet came from eggs from Poland. 

“There is scarcely a State in the Union which 
has not its part in this poor little hut. Here is an 
axe; Pennsylvania gave the iron, Connecticut the 
handle. Here is.sugar from Louisiana, rice from 
Georgia, shoes from Massachusetts.” 

“The world is very liberal to the old woman,” 
said David, laughing. “She ought to give some- 
| thing in exchange.” 
| ‘Perhaps she does. We will look into that pres- 








THE FLAG OF TAUNTON GREEN. 
1774. 


flag 


Since the first 





of freedom ascended the sky, 





As men saw the ensign unfoldir 





“Wei'll defend it with valor and virtue and votes, 
The red flag of Taunton, 
Phat waves o’er the Green!” 






*Twas autumn, bright autumn, and glimmered the weir, ently. I told you that we were all closely bound 
The Taunton flowed full on that beautiful day, together. Ina well-furnished city house there is 


And kirtled wives gathered the flag-pole a-near, js R ; 
*Mid the old men at prayer and the children at play. scarcely a country in the world which is not rep- 
resented, if you choose to search it out. You ask 
what the old woman sends back. Come, let us 
ask her. What is in this bag, for example ?” 
“Roots—Angelica,” promptly responded their 
hostess. “Pays eight cents in the pound, delivered 
jin the village yonder. The doctors use it in the 
| North to cure nervous people. ‘That next bag 
But set up, set up; dinner’s ready. Fall to, young 
| folks; there’s plenty of it, sech as it is,” hospita- 
| bly urging great chunks of hot Johnnycake on 


Wave o'er the valley, Equality’s home, 
And they heard the men say, while their own lips were 
dumb: 
“We'll defend with ou and virtue and votes 

The red fl aunton 


r valor 
ag of T . 
That waves o'er the Green 





Past the rock where the Northmen came in from the 


Bay, 

In the forest the red leaves were falling, and sere, 

yhere Annawan perished. The stone chureh to-day— 
The loveliest paral e’er the traveller saw, 
ith its sentinel pines and its ivy-wreathed tower,— 
Stands hard by the place where the women in awe 
Heard their husbands ery out in that glorious hour: 
with our valor, our virtue and votes, 








We'll Bs pad Rae at Pannen them and delicious yellow butter. David and 
ag : i 
That waves o'er the Green!” Polly “fell to” with good will. 
The old parson stood by the church near the Green, “The other bag, you were about to say ?” sug- 


And looked to the sky on that sun-flooded day,— 

The forest primeval encircled the scene, 

And shaded streams rolled o’er the rocks to the Bay, 

He lifted his hand, like a white cross, in prayer, 

And said, as the flag like an angel's wings spread, 

“It is God who has written those words on the air; 

By the hand that has led you ye still shall be led. 

Long may valor and virtue defend with their votes 
The red flag that Taunton 

Has raised o’er the Green.’ 


gested their uncle. 

“Oh yes; ginseng. I gather heaps of that ‘ere. 
My son takes it to the store, and it is shipped to 
New York, and from thar to China. ‘Them poor 
heathen will pay its weight in gold for some kinds 
of ginseng. I don’t know what they do with it 
though.” 

“Going to China?” David said, looking respect- 
fully at the sack. 

“The Chinese believe that it gives fresh life to 
mind and body; cures all kinds of diseases. ‘They 
mix it with dried caterpillars to give to insane 
people, and with powdered tigers’ skulls for tne 
cure of grief.” 
Polly laughed. 
sack >” she asked. 
“That is another root that goes with the ginseng 
to China. It has a pleasant smell, but I don’t 
know the name.” 

“They burn it before their josses, to ensure 
themselves long life.” 
“There is a queer gummy stuff in a bottle yon- 





. 





“Behold,” said the parson, “its folds in the sky, 

In the eye of the sun—do you know what you do? 

The hand that sets Liberty’s watchword on high 

Must to valor be pledged and to honor be true, 

Ye have set yonder flag for a sceptreless hand, 

While God ye shall honor your nation shall stand, 

And when ye forsake Him shall perish the land, 

Defend with your valor and virtue and votes 
The flag ye have lifted 

To-day o'er the Green.” 








“Peace” — how calmly the light of the past noon-tide 
shone 

On the orchards of Taunton that glorious day, 

As the mellow word rung like an altar-bell’s tone: 

“Peace, peace, men of Taunton: ‘tis time we should 


“And what is in that smaller 


ray. 
Oo Theu, ie all sceptres dost strengthen or break, 
Yon flag to the hand of thy providence take, 
In battle victorious, in peace glorious make, 
Defended by valor and virtue and votes, 

The flag we have lifted 

To-day o’er the Green.” 
The red flag of Taunton at old Brandywine 
Gave place to the flag of the Stripes and the Stars, 
And the bold words of “Union and Liberty” shine 


No more as of old, ’mid the smoke-cloud of wars, 3 i ‘hi 27 >” acked P > 
Here Liberty reigns, and her triumphs increase, der. . Does it go to China also 2” asked Polly. 
And our Union of States is the empire of peace, “No; that’s balsam. It’s the gum of these 


And the sentinel’s watch ‘neath the flag does not cease, 
But virtue defends it with valor and votes, 

Like the heroes of Taunton 

That stood on the Green, 


trees outside, with the black trunks. 
five thousand feet above the sea. They won’t 
grow no lower. They’rea mighty proud tree; 
and the chestnuts and oaks and sech like can’t 
grow so high, so you'll notice on most of these 
mountings a barren strip between them whar 
thar’s nothing green.” 

“But the bottle of gum? 
lage ?” asked David. 

“No, no,” cried Polly, who had put the bottle 
to her nose. ‘I have smelled this often in cough- 
medicines and plasters and cures for burns.” 

“What keen little eyes and nose you have, Pol- 
ly,” said her brother, “for everything but books. 
Is she right, uncle ?” 

“Yes. Although the balsam commonly used 
in medicine comes from Russia. The supply from 
these mountains is very small. It sells high?” 
turning to the woman. 

“Ten dollars a quart here, and more ef you 
kerry it to town. ©h, thar’s a fortune in balsam! 
Bar-skins is worth a powerful sight of money, 
wolf-skins not quite so much. My baby (I call 
him my baby, though he’s twenty-one, bein’ the 
youngest), he took down some peltry yesterday. 
Bar, wolf, deer, coon and boomer. They do tell 
me ladies up North have them bigger skins to 
cover their coachmen’s feet; but I don’t believe it. 
They’ve surely got wit to know what fine bed- 
spreads they make.” 

The children by this time had finished their din- 
ner. ‘Here are some strange-looking yellow 
stones,” said Polly, with an inquiring glance. 

“Oh, them rocks? You see aman was around 
hyar prospectin’ for mines, and he left word with 
my boy to look out for sech rocks as that, and 
mark the place. Expects to find gold, I reckon ?” 

“Something more valuable than gold. This is 
yellow corundum.” 

“What is it used for?” 

“This coarse kind is ground to make emery, 
which Polly sharpens her needles with. The finer 
corundums are the sapphire and the oriental ruby.” 

“Oh!” cried Polly, breathlessly. “Do you 
mean that rubies are to be found here—/ere ?” 

“One was found in the next county worth six 
thousand dollars,” said the mountaineer. “I sup- 
pose the folks that live in towns couldn’t get along 
very well without us North Carlinyans,” smiling. 
‘‘Wesend ’em lumber and iron and gold and med- 
icine, and even rings for their fingers.” 

The rain had ceased, and they bade her a cor- 
dial good-by, and rode away. 

“Instead of being in a solitude, she is quite in 
the centre of things,” said David, laughing. 

“I told you that we were all tied together by 


fine cords,” said his uncle; “you are just begin- 


You’re nigh 


The grand years have numbered one hundred and ten 
Since the old flag of freedom, ascended the sky, 
And the fair Green of Taunton made heroes of men, 
As men saw the ensign unrolling on high. 
One hundred and ten, and the new summer fills 
Her gold horns of pe and banners the hills, 
And the spirit of old still the patriot thrills; 
Still calling for valor and virtue and votes, 

While a million flags fly 

For that one on the Green, 


Is it used for muci- 
H, B. 


—~+4@ 
or 





For the Companion, 


THE MOUNTAIN HUT. 
By Mrs. Rebeooa Harding Davis, 


David, with his uncle and sister, had ridden far 
into the Balsam Mountains of North Carolina one 
day, leaving the bridle-path behind them and 
pushing their way through the underbrush of 
laurel and rowan, when a storm overtook them. 
“There should be a hut on the bank of this 
stream,” said their uncle, ‘if my memory does not 
fail me.” 

“T see it,” said David. “But it is more like a 
piggery than a dwelling for human beings, like 
most of the houses of these mountaineers.” 
“These mountaineers are a kindly, honest folk, 
whatever their houses may be, and I am never 
afraid to claim a welcome, which I cannot always 
say of those who live in cities,” his uncle retorted. 
The welcome in this case was given cordially. 
The hut was built of logs, between which were 
wide cracks; the rain beat in and ran down the 
floor. 

“T like a plenty of air,’ 
up logs on the hearth. 
Her bed was a mattress of husks—it filled one 
corner, a@ rough pine table another; a heap of 
sacks full of roots lay piled near the door. The 
cooking utensils were a coffee-pot and two iron 
frying-pans. The woman stirred some corn-meal 
with water, filled one of the , ans, put on the lid, 
and covered it with hot ashes; the other held a 
sizzling mess of fat pork. 

“Yes, we’re very comfortable,” she said, 
proudly, observing Polly’s curious glances. ‘Got 
everything snug and genteel. I'd be powerful 
sorry to live like some folks.” 

David followed his uncle out to the covered shed, 
where he sat looking at the pelting storm. “I 
never supposed any human beings lived in such 
solitude,” he exclaimed. ‘Why, she has not left 
the mountain for twenty years; she never has 
seen a town larger than the village of Waynes- 
ville—she did not know there was any larger.” 

“Still it is impossible for any living beings to 
shut themselves off from their kind. If you look 


’ said their hostess, piling 
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For the Companion. 
A SUMMER PICTURE. 


A cloudless sky, and a stretch of meadow 
Dotted with daisy and clover blooms; 

A farm-house old, in the white trees nestled, 
And hum of bees in the lilae plumes: 


A sound of chirping from hazy marshes: 
‘Tinkle of cow-bells faint and low, 

Where wande ring x brooks in the open sunshine 
Ripple in song as they onward flow: 


‘Tassels of alder so slenderly swaying, 
se flower-bells swinging in every breeze; 
sof bird from the woodland shadow, 
han carol of joy in the budding trees: 





A lake's dark calm in the distance lying, 
With cliffs’ gray turrets reflected deep, 
And flag-fringed shores where the trees are 

bending 
(Yer stilly shades where the lilies sleep. 


Epirn K, Perry. 
+o 


DE LESSEPS. 


“Master of men,” Ilomer’s phrase for those who 





organize and lead, suits De Lesseps, the projector 
and constructor of the Suez Canal. He masters 
the timid capitalist, the changeable bashe- | 
rian, and the turbulent masses. 
After he had planned the canal, he took Said | 
Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, into his confidence. 
The project captivated the Viceroy, who was a 
reformer in his own way, and had a notion that | 
Egypt might regain some of its ancient impor- 
tance. He the Frenchman to build 
the canal, and expressed his regret that he, the 


men 


authorized 


Viceroy, had not conceived the excellent idea. | 
But Said, being a barbarian, was as impulsive 


and changeable as a child. He had, therefore, to | 
be managed as a wise tutor manages a smart but | 
fitful boy. De Lesseps knew how to deal with 
him | 

Said liked the Frenchman, and took ie with 
him on his expedition tothe Soudan. Each of 
them had a service of Sévres china, for ba en- | 
joved luxurious living. In spite of all precau- 
the Viceroy’s service was broken into small | 
pieces. Del 
that it would never do for him to dine from Sévres 
china while the Viceroy was served from common 
pottery. The savage nature in Said could not 
endure that, 


tions, 
esseps’ remained intact, but he knew 


The camel which carried De Lesseps’ baggage 
was gentle and well-trained. One morning, the 


Frenchiman’s equipments were accidentally placed 
upon a wild and lively camel. The caravan began 
its march, and in a few minutes that camel ran. 
When it was brought back to its place, De Lesseps’ 
china was broken into a thousand atoms. j 

The Viceroy laughed; but the Suez canal was 
saved. 

“T have never had tocomplain of my work peo- 
ple,” wrote De Lesseps, while the canal was build- 
ing, ‘and yet I have employed pirates and prison- 
birds. Work made them all honest, and none of 
them has ever taken anything from me, not so 
much as « handkerchief.” 





” 


A gang of these “prison-birds 
escaped from the . landed on the isthmus, 
and De Lesseps set them to work. The Austrian 
consul claimed them as convicts who had broken | 
out of their prison-ship. 

In the Orient, they take no note of time, and 
De Lesseps delayed answering the consul’s let- 
ter, He kept his “prison-birds” at 
work, gave them enough to live on, and paid them 
liberal wages. At last, the consul was willing not 
only to let the escaped convicts remain at work, 


—galley-slaves 
idriatic 


for weeks. 


but to send their wages home to their rela- 
tions. 
“They had nothing to fear,” said De Lesseps, in 


explanation of his influence over these galley- 
“they never went to bed hungry, they 
knew that I trusted them, and that they were 


working for a cause of universal interest.” 


slaves; 


HIRES 









General Grant 
Uses the EXTRACT OF RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, pre- 
pared by D. Needham’s Sons, Chicago. Address them 
for particulars. {Adv. 





JIMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25e. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 


beverage, Sony by. et jew ygists, or sent by mail on re- 








ceipt of 25e. RES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 
BICYCLES &8 to Site. Tricycles, 
$7.50. Velocipedes, $3. 


Send for illus, catalogue of 
dS, Baxs, Vilers, &c. =e 
LO. W. ROUSE & 


Standard makes. 
Wheels, Bells, Lz oat. E 
hand wheels handlec 


SON, 8 G Street, EASY PAYMENTS 


PEORIA, LLL.” EAOT FATMERTO 


- BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday 
Card sent FREE to any baby under 
1 year old, and much information of 
interest to the mother, Send name 
and age with address, to 


WELLS, RICHARDSON4CO. Burlington, Vt. 
CHAS. EX. PARSONS & CO.’s 
P 














Four keys in one instrument 
80 Reeds. $1.25each. Sent by m: ae. post- paid on pees +4 of 
price . by any retail music dealer, or CHAS. H. PARSO! aS 
co., Impor ters of Musical feserueee bey 292 Bin “ 


RUPTURE 


Cured with Electricity by Dr. 
Horne’s Electro - Magnetic 

Selt-Truss combined. Guaran- 
teed the only one in the world gen- 
~ erating a continuous Electric and Mag- 
netic current, Seientitic, Powerful, Durable, 
Cc eentartsees ig Bs rms * brie — uring —— > 
» for pampl 


ELECTRO- MAGNETIC TR TRUSS ‘to. 191 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
PERFECTION : 


FORCE PUMP. 


Throws a continuous stream 
+ ~ feet. By a touch of the thumb 
he jet ise hanged to a spray 
ye * the thing for Washing Win- 
| dows, Sprinkling Gardens, etc, 
We orks perfectly, sells at sight. 
Live Agents Wanted. Sample 


P 
MYERS, HOUSEL & CO., 


Sole Manuti ucturers, Canton,’O 
“A Perfect Little Witch.” 


ELECTRIC 
, Household Servant 


Can be ee pm instantly. 




















GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

FR CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
© Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
1145 Fulton Street, New York. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant’s food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER. By the 
use of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved. 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- 
cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
18 College Place, NEW YORK. — 


The Cheapest and Best Lady’s Newspaper in the World ! ! 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY. 


Itis issued twelve times a year, a sent to any address 
Sree of postage for the low price of 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


Each number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of care- 
fully prepared reading, especially interesting to ladies, 
embracing much valuable information, FULL FASHION 
REPORTS, SELECT LITERATURE, ORIGINAL NOVEL= 
ETTES, POETRY, HOUSEKE ks’ DE po 
i ALTH ~_— ARTMENT, HINTS ON HOME MATTE 

ETC., ETC., to which is added a most COMPL ETE 
SHOP P ING GUIDE, showing what a lady ought to 
. ay for every seasonable garment worn, and which alone 
s worth the price of subscription. 

Those who desire to see what the “MONTHLY” is like 
before subscribing for a year, should take advantage of 
the EXTRAORDINARY OFFER to new subscrib- 
ers, and send TWENTY-FIVE CENTS (in stamps or postal 
note) for eight trial numbers. Address COOPER & 
CONARD’S FASHION ‘ MONTHLY, Phila., | Pa. 


GOLD 1 oe a’ 1878, 
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Motor for Sewing oo" 
¥ &ec. Simple, r 
lways ready. 

», Heator F ume Ss, 
Lightens work and saves wo- 
men’s ams ey ) for aa 
analogue ECT RO- 
DYNAMIC G GO. 022 Car. 
ter St., P hiladefphia, Pa. 


FISHING ouTr,rIT. 












1 Pocket Tackle Box, tin, handsomely finished, - + $1.3 
le a. No. 3, 3!4, 4 and 6 Trolling Spoons, ° - 1.00 
34 doz. No. 1 Kirby Single Gut Hooks, - . . 2 
“ “ 2-0, 3-0, 4- 0 Gimp Gaciled Hooks, - - 30 

2 “ Limerick Minnow, - - 10 
Wy ‘doz. “Trout F lie SS -* +25 

% sass . 38 

% “ Sinkers, 07 

% “ Swivels, ° 15 

25 yds. Linen Braid Line, 35 

1 box Split Shot Sinkers, 10 

1144 in. Wood Float, 05 

Sent on receipt of $4.00. $5.00 


A nice present for Gentleman, 
Lady or Boy. The above is all 
of the pest quality, selected by 
apractical fisherman, Cash re- 
Ix4x1%, par. aPPLiep For. funded, less postage, if goods are 

Discount to Dealers. unsatisfactory. 
_F. C. WILSON & CO., 239 & 241 Laxg St., Cutcaco. 


- WHERE TO CO 


—FOR— 


A SUMMER TRIP 








| Is a question that can be easily answered after an 


examination of the elegant Illustrated guide to the 
resorts of Minnesota and Dakota, which is now 
being published by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railway. Sent free on receipt of two- 
cent stamp. Address C. H. WARREN, 
General Passenger Agent, St, Paul, Minn, 


PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge. 


Nickel-plated, each 10 
y cts.,3 for 25c., 9 for 50c., 
1 doz., 60 cts, 

Base Ball Caps and 
Belts, each 10¢., Pop 
and 25¢.; per doz., 60 
cets., $1.50 and $2.50. 

Catcher's Gloves, 
50c,, per pa 

All the above sent by mail, post- 
age paid. For a complete list of all 
our goods, se nd r 885 Catalogue, 
4000 illustrations, 
cents 

cCK & SNYDE R, 
Cut % size—exact. 126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 


= Rp “1 = 
INGALLS BIG CAT- 
ALOGUE has over 1700 ILLUSTRATIONS, 176 pages 
of New and Choice STAMP ING. Pace RNS for all kinds 
of Embroidery. Price, be. Our INSTRUCTION BooK 
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Se - 
BEGGING FOR COMPLIMENTS, 

We smile at the self-humiliation of the method | 

adopted by the Japanese when they invite you to 


dinner, but are there not American women given to | 
the same weakness? They meet you at the door of 
perfectly neat homes, saying, } 


“Come in, if you can get in for dirt. Everything is | 
in 2 muss.” 

rhey serve a splendid dinner, and invite you to the 
table with, 

“Well, this poor excuse for a dinner is ready, 
you’re welcome to 


and 
anything you can find fit to eat. 
] so seldom have good luck with my cooking.” 

Phis is neither truthfal nor womanly, and is often a 
deliberate invitation for flattery. 

The 

“IT beg pardon for thus insulting you in begging 
your company at my house to dinner. The house 
small and very dirty. Our habits are rude, and you 
may not get anything fit to eat; and yet T hope that 
you will condescend to be present with us at six 
o'clock the th of December.” 


Japanese hostess says: 


Is 


On arriving at the house you find it spotlessly 
clean, tasty in arrangement, and the host and hostess 
affable. The bill of fare consists of ten or fifteen 
courses, the best the market can afford. 

The Japanese adopt this method of doing you 
honor; the American woman simply seeks for com- | 


pliments paid to herself, 


xives full directions for Dry and Wet Sts unping, also 
Tnstruetion for La TON, LuUsSTRA and HAND 
PAINTING, 1’? 

CR SPECL: iL “OFFER: :— These 2 Books for 2% cts, 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


With this Outfit you can do your own Stamping, also 
Stamping for others, 
OY R New 188 OUTFIT has a Complete Alphabet (26 let 
ters) for Hat Kands, Napkins, ete. Also 35 STAMP- 

ING_ PATTERNS, Designs of Daisies, Roses, Bouquets, 
Outlines, Strips, Scaliops, Vines, ete, Box of Powder and 
Pad, Price List of Floss, Arrasine, Chenille, Silk, ete., 
(A FELT Tipy and IMPORTED SILK to work it.) IN- 
STRUCTION Book and BIG CATALOGUE (mentioned 
above) containing over 1700 ///ustrations. We send this 
Outfit by mail for $1.00, EXTRA STAMPING PATTERNS :— 
Morning Glories, lve. Apple Blossoms, We. 

Wheat, lie. Cluster of Stramwberries, We. Forget-me- 
nots, loe. Calla Lily, lie. Pansies, lie. Pond Lilies, 
ie. Outline Design, We. Golden Rod and Asters, lie. 
prig of Sumac, lic. Poppies, ie. Woodbine, lie. 
SPECIAL OFFEK:—E 7 fe in this advertisement 
for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 















STOVE POLISH 


| lines: Sequabalitrennd Given Destesien. 
| MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


Sheaf of 


Breakfast ¢ Cicoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW_BOOKS, SPECIAL OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY and the COLORS 
OF FLOWERS, Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and PROPER COLORS to use. 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 samples of silk, showing 
colors for above book, le. ensington and 
Lustre Painting, a COMPLETE GUIDE and 
instructor, 25c. Book of Cross Stitch Pat- 
terns for Canvas and Linen — aaee ry, Twelve 
alphabets, and over 100 other patterns, Be. 

PATCHW ORK. ) new Stitch- 
es, &c., 2c. NEW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING, In structions for Mit= 
on St ep 12NEW CA AS TIDY 
ow to Soden ‘complete 
Eka ey and choice designs, lic. Drawn 
ork. Elegant designs and explicit directions 
for doing the work, 2c. BOOK of 1753 DE- 
SIGNS for every branch of Fancy Work, 15 cts. 
Book of Instructions for doing Stamping 
that_will not rub_ with sy ys on Stampin 
Outhite, E mnreiae ry Materials, &c.,. FT SPECL NG 
OFFER ll above, retail price $2.20, han SE 10. Get four 
sets for $3, and sell three and get your own free. Men- 
tion the Companion. T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 





ND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Sesty, Fs 

. Inherited, Scrofulous, and Contagious ‘Ra, ply, 
the Blood, Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are positively cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tot- 
let Requisite, prepared +. UTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Dis: . Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Chapped and Oily Ski 

Sold_everywhere. Price: Cuticura, 50 cents; Resol- 
vent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the PoTTER DruG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

2 Send for “How TO CURE SKIN DISEASES.” 


RADE 















FANTS & INV. 


FOOL 


jus only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 

The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 
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H.C, F, KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 


The largest Importers and Dealers in the U, S. of 


JERSEYS, 











EES 


SS 


now offer Special lines of fine Imported Jerseys at 


Creatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 3 ALLOPED ron BRAIDED, Black.. 
a E ea ae ET, Coat Back 
Best ua ali 
3—CASHMERE > STOE KINI 
Gold-Braided Vests, Col 
BEADED, Fan Back ° 
BLACK SILK, Fan Bac 
ALL WOOL STOCKINE 
CHILDRE) TRSEYS. 8 to 14 years. 


When ordering give Bust measure. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, New York City. 


A COLORED STUDY OF 4%: 


YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPY 


muecor® CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


is the heniien attraction of the | —_ thidsumme °r num- 
HE ART SHA 
nin color is 


ber of = (estab’ed 187s), 

This double-page desi 1 inches in size, 

and shows a mass of ign pink and white varie sty of these 
charming flowers drooping gracefully from a faience 
vase in relief against a strongly painted background, As 
a study, or for framing, it is the finest ever issued. 

The number will also contain a large E inbroidery 
Pattern for dress front—full size. Its other depart- 
ments will be as full as usual, and embrace instruction 
in House Decoration and Furnishing, Wood- 
Carving, Modelling, Brass Repousse Work, 
Painting on all materials, Embroidery and 
Applique Work. Questions on all subject’ ans- 
wered by experts free, Price of this number, 50 ets, 
Ready July léth. For sale everyw he “F yt direct or 
through your local dealer. WM. LOCK, Pub- 
lisher, 37 West 22d Street, ee Nar k. 



























We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We doa ver y 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 
60 to 9% CLUB ORDERS eac nN day. SILVER - PLATED 
CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders, 
WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA 

s with $13. 70 SS-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other premiums. We carry the largest 


















| stock and do the largest Tea and Coffee business in 


Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75c. per 100 
lbs, to points west. 

GREAT LONDON TEA CoO. 


’ 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
This Washboard is made ot 
one solid sheet of heavy cor- 
Eugatec zine, which produces 
ouble-faced board of the 
very best quality and durabil- 
ity. The fluting is very deep, 
holding more water, and con- 
sequently doing better wash- 
ing than any washboardin the 
market. The frame is made of 
hard wood, and held together 
with an iron bolt running 
through a tube formed on the 
lower edge of the zinc, thus 
binding the whole together i in 
the most substantial manner, 
and producing a washboard 
which for economy ,excellence 
and durability, is unquestion- 
ably the best in the world. We 
find so many dealers that ob- 
So tto our board on accountof 
its DURABILITY, saying “It will 
last too long,we can never sell 
a customer but one.” We take 
this means to advise — con- 
sumers to INSIST upon having 
couse ee its dura-J the NorTH STAR WasHBOARD. 
— “The best is the cheapest.” 
PRICE—FAMILY SIZE, 50 Cts.; LAUNDRY SIZE, 75 Cts. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PFANSCHMIDT, DODGE & CO., 


82 to 86 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY ! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
with Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 


Profusely TDlustrated. 298 Pages. 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of charge to any 
reader of the YOUTH’s COMPANION, as follows: 
Buy abox of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer, at its usual price (you have to use 
Soap every week, and this soap improves by age, and 
is Best ofall). Take offall the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only eight cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “Return to,” etc., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, We 
will mail to you, postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility. 


I. L. CRACIN & CO., 





NORTH STAR" 
WASH BOARD 
PATD. FEB. 27, 1877 


Ask Your Grocer 


or . 
And take no oth- 
er. lf hedoesnot 
keep it, it is be 








HOW TO GET ONE. 





DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 





116 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, 





